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Girls’ Team, Western Pennsylvania Institution for the Blind 


NATIONAL SCHOOLS FOR THE BLIND, 1909 


Boys’ Team, Kentucky Institution for the Blind 


Our Readers have already begun 
receive letters from those 
our readers who have learned that the 
“What will become the Outlook for the 
Blind?” The Pittsburgh Association has 
cordially consented Mr. con- 
tinuing his service editor, just the 
Massachusetts Commission has done since 
the magazine was founded. For the rest 
the year the quarterly will published 
under the auspices the Massachusetts 
Association, the past. the present 
will printed and mailed Boston. 
take this occasion, however, remind 
our readers that the Massachusetts Asso- 
financial backing only through the current 
(fourth) volume. fact, the Association 
never intended stand back the publi- 
cation indefinitely, always hoping 
lieving that the enterprise would speedily 
justify its continuance and become less and 
less dependent upon local support. The 
expense publication fully $1,000 
year excess receipts for subscriptions, 
donations, and advertising. believe 
that such medium communication has 
abundant possibilities service. Indeed 
have had many assurances the need 
such from those who are work- 
ing for the blind. Friends the magazine 
feel that liberal endowment fund should 
raised for the continuance this publi- 
cation. The only effective way securing 
pective donor that those for 
magazine published have done everything 
within their power support it. The fact 
that the Outlook for the Blind 
edited Pittsburgh will not cause any 
change its appearance policy. 
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Spring, 1910 


Arkansas Con- 
vention of the 


The program the Twenti- 


eth Biennial Convention 
the American Association 
Instructors the Blind, which will held 
the Arkansas School, Little Rock, 
from June July 1910, has been 
practically completed the executive com- 


mittee. will substantially follows: 
Tuesday Evening 8.15 
Addresses Welcome—Hon. George 


Donaghey, Governor, Arkansas; 
Hon. Sam Rowland, member Board 
Trustees. 

Response for the convention—Speaker 
selected. 

Address the President—Mr. Huntoon, 
Superintendent, Kentucky Institution for 
the Blind, Louisville, Ky. 

Music furnished pupils the Arkan- 
sas School, arranged Superintendent 
Lucas. 


Wednesday Morning 


General Topic: The physical well-being the 
blind. 


“The importance ample playgrounds 
and free and directed play the edu- 
cation the blind.” 

Mr. Pratt, Superintendent, New 
Mexico Institute for the Blind, Alamo- 
gordo, 

Mr. John Gregory, Jr., Di- 
rector, Kentucky for the 
Blind, Louisville, Ky. 

9.25-9.35. “Social hygiene work Baltimore.” 

Miss Laura Garrett, Field Secretary, 
Maryland Society Social Hygiene, 
Md. 

9.35-9.45. “Corrective gymnastics.” 

Miss Anne Rothwell Stewart, Director 
Physical Culture, The Maryland School 
for the Blind, Baltimore, Md. 


Discussion. 
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10.30-12. “The problems adolescence and 
how meet them our schools.” 
10.30-10.50. Dr. Fraser, Superin- 
tendent, Halifax School for the Blind, 
Halifax, 

10.50-11. Mr. Lucas, Superintend- 
ent, Arkansas School for the Blind, 
Little Rock, Ark. 

11-11.10. Miss Ada Turner, Teacher 
Physical Culture, ‘Wisconsin School 
for the Blind, Janesville, Wis. 

11.10-12. Discussion. 


Wednesday Afternoon 


General Topic: The special institution for the 
blind the co-education the blind 
and the sighted. 


2-2.30. “The higher education the blind 
with reference the direction practical 
effort.” 

Mr. Charles Hamilton, Superintendent, 
New York State School for the Blind, 
Batavia, 

Second speaker announced. 


2.30-4. “The education the young blind 
institutions versus schools with the see- 
ing—the advantages and disadvantages 
each.” 

2.30-2.50. Mr. George Oliphant, Super- 
intendent, Georgia Academy for the 
Blind, Macon, Ga. 

2.50-2.55. Mr. John Curtis, Super- 
visor, Classes for the Blind, Chicago 
Public Schools, Chicago, 

2.55-3. Miss Carrie Levy, Supervisor, 
Classes for the Blind, Milwaukee Public 
Schools, Milwaukee, Wis. 

3-3.05. Miss Gertrude Bingham, Super- 
visor, Classes for the Blind, New York 
City Public Schools. 

3.05-3.10. Mr. Robert Irwin, Educa- 
tional Agent, Society for Promoting the 
Interests the Blind, Cleveland, 

Discussion. 

4-5. The studies under 
single teacher the departmental plan. 

4-4.20. Mr. Randolph Latimer, Teacher, 
The Maryland School for the Blind, 
Baltimore, Md. 

4.20-4.30. Miss Ora Harris, Prin- 
cipal Teacher, Western Pennsylvania In- 
stitution for the Blind, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

4.30-5. Discussion. 


Wednesday Evening (No session) 


Thursday Morning 


The nature and the value contributory 
effort from pupils 
schools for the blind, 


Mr. Edward Allen, Director, 
Perkins Institution and Massachusetts 
School for the Blind, Boston, Mass. 

Mr. John Bledsoe, 
tendent, The Maryland School for the 
Blind, Baltimore, Md. 

Discussion. 

The relation the school auxiliary organ- 
izations seeking aid the adult blind. 


10.30-10.50. Mr. Thomas McAloney, 
Superintendent, Western Pennsylvania 
Institution for the Blind, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Mr. George Wilson, Superin- 
tendent, Indiana for the Blind, 
Indianapolis, Ind. 

Mr. Charles Campbell, 
Superintendent, Pittsburgh Association 
for the Adult Blind. 

Discussion. 


Thursday Afternoon (No session) 


Thursday Evening 


For this session six round tables have been 
and three from Io. 

The leader will open the discussion the 
topic considered his round table. 
some instances papers have been prepared with 
view focussing the discussion upon few 
essential points. 


8-9. The psychology the blind. 

Leader announced. 

Discussion opened fifteen-minute 
paper Mr. Richard French, Senior 
Teacher, California Institution for the 
Education the Blind, Berkeley, Cal. 


8-9. What trades are proving valuable 
breadwinners for the blind? 

Leader, Mr. Johnson, Principal, Ala- 
bama Schools for the Deaf and the 
Blind, Talladega, Ala. 

Discussion opened ten-minute paper. 
Speaker announced. 


8-9. desirable that should bring our 
schools into closer relationship with the pub- 
lic schools our locality and our state? 
so, how can this done? 


Leader announced. 


g-10. What should the public reports the 
superintendents our schools contain, 
addition the official requirements, order 
make them greatest value the work 
large? 

Leader, Mr. Dow, Superintendent, 
Minnesota School for the Blind, Fari- 
bault, Minn, 
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g-10. What are some the problems which 
confront the teachers music our schools, 
and how are meeting them? 

Leader, Mr. John Bitzer, Teacher 
Piano, Ohio State School for the Blind, 
Columbus, 


g-10. Modern methods teaching beginners 
(a) reading, (b) spelling, (c) geography, 
(d) language, and (e) the elements arith- 
metic. 

Leader, Mr. Green, Superintend- 
ent, Missouri School for the Blind, 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Friday Morning 
What adequate provision for the educaticn 
the backward (not feeble-minded) blind 
child, and how can meet this problem 
our schools? 

9-9.20. Miss Nita Dustin, Teacher, 
New York State School for the Blind, 
Batavia, 

Mr. Johnson, Principal 
Teacher, West Virginia Schools for the 
Deaf and the Blind, Romney, Va. 

Mr. John Ray, Principal, 
State School for the Blind 
Deaf, Raleigh, 

Discussion. 


Educational waste schools for the blind; its 
causes and indications; how measured; 
its prevention. 
10.30-10.50. Mr. Edward Van Cleve, 

Superintendent, Ohio State School for 
the Blind, Columbus, 

10.50-11. Mr. William Wait, Emeritus 
Principal, New York Institution for the 
Blind, New York City. 

Mr. George Jones, Superin- 
tendent, Illinois School for the Blind, 
Jacksonville, 

Discussion. 

Friday Afternoon 

2-3. Reports committees. Election offi- 

cers. Miscellanecus business. 


One condition for successful conven- 
tion that the time schedule shall fol- 
lowed without deviation. When one has 
for the convention, and has been told pre- 
cisely how many minutes will allowed, 
eminently unfair him not listen 
the reading his paper. order 


insure fair treatment for all, warning bell 
will tapped the secretary two minutes 


before the time allotted the speaker and 
again its expiration. 

Those who hope present should 
notify Superintendent Lucas once. 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 
Chairman, Overbrook, Pa. 
Joun Baltimore, Md. 
Green, St. Louis, Mo. 
James Dow, Faribault, Minn. 
Morey, Cmaha, Neb. 

“congress friends 
the blind and exhibition 
vention blindness, work for the blind, 
and work the blind, organized the 
League for the Prevention Blindness 
and for the benefit the blind, con- 
ference with the General Association 
French Oculists, held Paris, 
May, 

The principal topics for discussion are 
the “Prevention Blindness; Ophthalmia 
the Newborn, Prophylaxis, Necessary 
Care for Infected Infants; Inspection 
the Eyes Schools—Its Importance from 
the Point View Prophylaxis for 
Blindness; The Blind Modern Society; 
Schools for the Education Blind Youth; 
and Methods for the Instruction Blind 
The exhibition composed 
four sections: first, things pertaining 
the “Prevention Blindness, Apparatus 
for Ocular Surgery, Ocular Diagnosis, Ocu- 
lar Instruments, Furniture Schools for 
the Prevention Myopia,” second, 
“Associations and Societies for the Assist- 
ance, the Instruction, and the Education 
the Blind, by-laws, objects, financial re- 
ports,” etc.; third, “Work the Blind”; 
and the fourth section, Exhibits Showing 
Blind People Work. 

The Department Special 
under the guidance Supt. 
Edward Van Cleve, promises have 
program interest workers for the 
blind. Wednesday forenoon, July 
members the Elementary, Child Study, 
and Kindergarten Departments are ex- 
pected present consider their 
general topic, “The State’s Obligation 
Provide Educational Opportunities for All 


Paris A 
Congress 


Boston 1910 
Meeting 


| 
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Children, Normal Otherwise,” with Mr. 
Frank Dyer, superintendent city 
schools Cincinnati, the speaker. 

The special topics are grouped under the 
general subject “Provisions for the 
Education Non-normal Children—Their 
Efficiency and Cost.” Deaf Schools, 
Day and Institutional,” considered 
Miss Mabel Adams, the Horace 
Mann School, Boston. “The Blind 
Schools with the Seeing” allotted 
Frank Bruner, the Child Study De- 
partment the Chicago Board Educa- 
tion. Supt. John Ray, the North 
Carolina School for the Blind, scheduled 
present paper upon the “Institutional 
Care and Training the The last 
topic this session deals with “Schools 
for Backward forenoon 
the chief paper interest workers for 
the blind that given Dr. Park 
Lewis, Buffalo, entitled, “Conservation 
Vision and the Prevention Blindness.” 


Index and 
Card Catalogue 


the end this issue 
have printed index 
all material which 
has appeared the Outlook for the ‘Blind 
during the past three years. have done 
this because find the magazine being 
used more and more many our 
readers reference book, and wish 
have the index complete and accurate 
possible. has been prepared 
trained librarian who the same time 
familiar with work for the blind. 
would suggest that those who wish keep 
the references date would find 
advantageous have each topic pasted 
the top three five card and then 
filed regular filing cabinet. such 
nucleus the annual indices can added, 
thus forming permanent card catalogue 
for constantly growing and_ valuable 
reference library. copies this 
three years’ index have been struck off 
and can had upon application. 


Dr. David Wood, aged 
seventy-two years, died 
pneumonia his home Philadelphia 
Easter morning. local paper printed 
long appreciation his career musi- 


David D. Wood 


cian and citizen. was buried from St. 
Stephen’s Episcopal Church, where had 
been organist for forty-six and choirmaster 
for forty consecutive years, and there also 
held great memorial 
service his honor. hope publish 
soon the life story this remarkable man. 

Dr. Wood had been totally blind since 
childhood. After training the Philadel- 
phia institution, early branched out for 
himself teacher organ and piano, and 
was ‘successful almost from the start. 
was ever student and became cultured 
man affairs. was always worker, 
and ascribed his life success habit 
taking great pains with everything 
did. For many years was one and 
the same time organist and choirmaster 
two Philadelphia’s large churches, senior 
instructor organ playing the Phila- 
delphia Music Academy, and director 
music the Institution for the Blind. Be- 
sides all this was giving many private 
lessons and occasional organ recitals 
Philadelphia, and was opening organs 
churches throughout Pennsyl- 
vania. special occasions, like Christmas 
and Easter, his music always drew crowds 
St. Stephen’s Church. 

Dr. Wood did not live the institution; 
fact, came there only two days each 
week. spite this his department was 
strong and excellent. His pupils loved and 
respected him, and naturally they worked 
hard please him. turn inspired 
them through confidence their possibili- 
ties. Having drilled the school chorus 
1904 sing long and difficult cantata, 
gave public performance it, accom- 
panied thé Philadelphia Orchestra, 
Musical Fund Hall. Mr. Fritz Scheel, the 
then leader the orchestra, said after. the 
performance, would have 
possibility such production had not 
heard myself.” Indeed, other single 
achievement raised, that community, 
the cause the education the blind. 
More than this, nothing else that the school 
had ever done made such far-reaching 
impression the institution itself. 
after was mere matter drill teach 
the chorus long-sustained and difficult ora- 
torios, and there followed Seasons,” 
“Judas “Samson,” “The Crea- 
and finally, only ten days before his 
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death, “Acis and Galatea” and “My Heart 
Was Heaviness.” 

Dr. Wood’s was inspiration 
his pupils indicating what may 
achieved spite the deprivation the 
sense sight, and his career was rebuke 
those who, with the full endowment 
natural faculties, fail make the best 
their opportunities.” 


Pittsburgh 
Association for 
the Blind 


the report the West- 
ern Pennsylvania Institution 
for the Blind for 1907 
find Superintendent McAloney discussing 
the condition and needs the adult blind, 
and urging “that the good people Penn- 
sylvania think seriously this matter.” 
his report for 1908 Mr. McAloney again 
urged the consideration the needs the 
adult blind, and records the beginning 
home teaching Pittsburgh, with Miss 
Quirk teacher, under the auspices the 
Pennsylvania Home Teaching 
October, 1908, the board directors the 
Western Pennsylvania Institution for the 
Blind asked Mr. McAloney prepare sta- 
tistics relating organizations for the 
adult blind the United States, with the 
object starting association Pitts- 
burgh. pursuance this visited, 
January, 1909, the work the Eastern 
states. During his absence the Pittsburgh 
Council Jewish Women received com- 
munication from the National Council ask- 
ing the local branch help the blind its 
city. Upon Mr. McAloney’s 
ladies consulted him, and advised them 
unite with other clubs for movement 
behalf the blind. These various 
forces all working for common cause 
have resulted the formation the Pitts- 
burgh Association for the Blind. The city 
government has appropriated $10,000 for 
the work the association, which has 
already raised other funds through private 
sources. definite scheme for future work 
was deferred until director could 
superintendent the Industrial Depart- 
ment the Massachusetts Commission for 
the Blind, has accepted the position, and 
goes organize the work for Western 
Pennsylvania June Superintendents Mc- 
Aloney and Burritt, the two Pennsyl- 
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vania schools for the blind, join 
ing Mr. Campbell his new field work, 
and the heartiest codperation between these 
three men assured. 


‘ 


Prevention With this number publish 
Blindness the latest reprint the 

Massachusetts Commission 
for the Blind the subject prevention 
blindness from ophthalmia neonatorum. 
The reprint, study the conditions sur- 
rounding 116 cases this disease, taken 
from the Second Report Social Service 
the Massachusetts Charitable Eye and 
Ear Infirmary. especial value 
the result first-hand experience this 
large hospital, which offers 
opportunity for study and social service 
connection with ward devoted the 
care infant ophthalmia. 

note the experience Cleveland, O., dur- 
ing the past month, with one the results 
their recent publicity campaign for pre- 
vention blindness. Society for 
Promoting the Interests the Blind 
Cleveland, with the Humane 
Society, has instigated and aided the 
prosecution midwife whose failure 
comply with the law for reporting inflam- 
mation the eyes the newborn was 
called their attention resulting 
child’s blindness. The conviction this 
midwife was secured che police court 
April 21, when she was fined twenty-five 
dollars and costs. 


The Massachusetts legislature, April 
27, passed the following law: “The state 
board health shall furnish, free cost, 
physicians registered under the laws 
the commonwealth, such prophylactic rem- 
edy may deem best for the prevention 


ophthalmia neonatorum. There shall 
appropriated the use the state board 
health for this purpose the sum 
twenty-five hundred dollars annually.” 


For “Old Friend- 
ship’s 


will 
McAlpine, former 
vice-president 
counsel the Western Union Telegraph 
Company, blind news dealer New York, 
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John Leonard Hurley, received bequest 
$1,000 for “old friendship’s sake.” 
Hurley sold papers Mr. McAlpine for 
the last twelve years. has been blind 
since was three years old, and Mr. Mc- 
was accustomed stop his stand 
chat with him for few minutes every 


day, and such terms were they that, 
although Mr. McAlpine had been ill for 
nearly three months, only four days before 
his death, while out his carriage, 
stopped and had long talk with his friend. 
—Fourth Estate (New York), February 
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EMBOSSED DICTIONARY 


The following communication has been 
received from the Maryland School for 
the Blind: 


“The Standard Intermediate School Diction- 
ary the English Language embossed 
brass plates New York Point the 
Maryland School for the Blind, and printed 
the American Printing House for the Blind, 
Louisville, Ky. contains 38,000 words and 
some additional features, such abbrevia- 
tions, methods compounding words, faulty 
diction, etc., taken from the Standard Diction- 


ary. the most complete dictionary ever 
published for the use the Blind, and sup- 
plies long-felt need. The Maryland School 
for the Blind contemplates issuing second 
edition, revised. believed that the second 
edition can produced cheaper than fifty 
dollars per copy, the cost the first. there 
are schools, institutions, libraries, individ- 
uals who desire copies the dictionary, they 
are requested address John Bledsoe, 
superintendent the Maryland School for 
the Blind, 1205 North Charles Street, Balti- 
more, Maryland.” 
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IMPRESSIONS INSTITUTIONS FOR THE BLIND 
GERMANY AND AUSTRIA 


EDWARD ALLEN 


Saxon system depends for its suc- 
cess not only upon large fund and devoted 
enthusiasm for the work, but also upon the 
fact that Saxony thickly settled and 
compact little kingdom. Most the direct- 
ors with whom talked the matter pre- 
ferred carry out the so-called mixed 


enjoy life better when together; that they 
can work greater advantage special 
workshop than single rooms; and that 
living one place and working another 
affords the variety necessary equanim- 
ity the rather monotonous life the 
blind. must said, therefore, that the 


Orchestra of “‘ The Private Institution for the Training of Poor Blind Children and the Care of Patients 


with Eye Trouble,’ on the Hradschin, Prague. 
- the Klar Employment Institution. 
given week about in German and Bohemian, 


This school forms a link between the Kindergarten and 
Founded in 1807. Conducted and taught by “‘ Sisters.’ Instruction 
The only school which I found still using Klein's line type, 


along with Braille, and Taylor's octagonal arithmetic slate. 


title the eye clinics are now held local hospital. 


system aftercare. Their theory based 
upon the claim that some, perhaps most, 
the blind, however well taught and 
thrifty, should spared the loneliness and 
exertion living and laboring the com- 
munity large, claiming that life can there 
best bare existence based senti- 
ment. Therefore the mixed system pro- 
vides workshops, either letting the workers 
live scattered where they will, encour- 
aging them have rooms small com- 
munities blind people, where they can 
both protected and 
affords most interesting example the 
former practice (and there are many blind 
workers there not the chain administered 
from Chemnitz), Berlin the latter, where 
the Moon Blind Association now devotes 
itself the carrying such com- 
munity house. There they say the blind 


Germans have not settled the aftercare 
plan satisfactorily themselves they 
have the kind work the blind must do. 
The fact that quite number young men 
are prepared most the schools tune 
pianos factories, and so, earning 
thereby twice much any other 
trade, has effect the general proposi- 
tion that the blind must follow one the 
stock trades, and that the blind cannot earn 
their living and ought not asked 

Ascertaining that the Royal Institution 
for the Blind Steglitz, suburb Ber- 
lin, was having its spring recess early 
April, postponed visit for few days. 
need not have done so, the greater 
part the institution—the workshops— 


Outlook for the Blind, Vol. III, 33a, 
Monopoly for Blind Tuners.” 
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New Home for Aged Blind Men and Women, Ham- 

burg (from its gardens). The “ Central Lending 

Library” in this building circulates books throughout 
Germany. 


Institution for the Protestant Blind of the Rhine 

Province, at Neuwied on the Rhine. Queen Carmen 

Sylva, of Roumania, belongs to the House of Wied, 
Srom which this town takes its name. 


was full swing. However, when did 
teacher the blind profoundly interested.’ 
Thereafter observed classes 
schools, always being deeply and fully im- 
pressed alike with the method and with the 
thoroughness the instruction. The back- 
ward pupils are taught themselves. The 
feeble-minded blind are not retained, but 
are provided for somewhere else, like other 
incapables. School teaching most evi- 
dently profession over there. The teach- 
ers are almost invariably men, and have 
been cautiously chosen for fitness. say 
cautiously, because when once definitely 
appointed they cannot removed except 
for extraordinary cause. They are non- 
resident the sense providing for them- 
selves and families, either outside the insti- 
tution suites rooms inside. Most 
directors provide their own food, living 
small suites, where would inconvenient 


1For speaking illustrations the means, 
metnods, and aims these schools for the blind 
see Der Blindenunterricht, series papers 
prepared the director and staff the Imperial 
Institution for the Blind, Vienna, and published 
Pichlers Witwe und Sohn, Vienna, 
(254 
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not custom the Continent. The teach- 
ers have supervisory duties turn, and 
each also charge some side depart- 
ment, such the school printing office 
the library. One man told gave forty 
hours week definite institution work. 
All whom met were not only excellent 
instructors, they were earnest and devoted 
men, full the subject and anxious tell 
about it. They showed appliances 
great variety and profusion, always accu- 
rately and well made, such 
writers guides for pencil writing, 
Germany, and slates for pin-type writing, 
Austria. Nuremberg the director, 
machine for writing common Roman cap- 
itals points and one for writing two 
Braille letters stroke, something after 
the fashion the American kleidograph. 
exhibited for his building blocks 
for the blind and, what pleased most 
all, his method drawing—simply warm- 
ing with the fingers wax-covered string 
common drawing board. 

every school there profusion 
objects for American 
school can show anything like such 
array. These are not much the expensive, 
stuffed specimens are apt think 
belonging school museum they are 
common, every-day articles which children 
with sight see one time another and 
understand. There are the manifold objects 
for nature study, minerals, nuts and seeds, 
and native birds, not those foreign coun- 
tries; and the somewhat elaborate school 
productions, partly former pupils, partly 
(nearly all them dissectible) such things 
coal salt mine, church and 
steeple, tannery, mole’s nest, electric 


Royal Institution for the Blind, Munich, Large, spa- 
ctous structure, erected 1834-38. 
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street car, and, floor floor, the institu- 
tion itself. There seemed end these 
things. The Imperial Institution Vienna 
overflowed from special rooms the walls 
all school corridors and many class- 
rooms. The Jewish institution there had 
huge room full models that once 
inside felt like the man who see 
the wood for the trees. 

this latter institution, the way, the 
director had the pupils artistic clay and 
wax modeling for me, likewise elastic string 
and pin drawing; also showed good, 
practical working simple carpentry, wood 
turning, bent wire and sandstone shaping. 
class small children the beautiful 
Wagner, Prague, were greatly enjoying 
themselves cutting, sawing, splitting, and 
boring wood means simple machines 
contrived their clever teacher. 

could but deeply impressed with all 
this sort thing. The Germans are noth- 
ing not practical. permit little 
school directed play which 
pedagogic purpose. All this making and 
doing which saw everywhere, while aim- 
ing manual training broaden and 
correct the children’s experiences, yet has 
chief end the perfection the producing 
power the hand. They call Handfer- 
tigkeitsunterricht, for which our nearest 
the fundamental subject the school cur- 
riculum, and started with the child five 
years the kindergarten department, which 
they call the preparatory school—V orschule. 
Just think what deft hand 
means the blind handicraftsman—a sav- 
ing raw material, economy time, 
and the making marketable wares, three 


The Royal Institution for the Blind at Hanover. Pres- 
ent building erected 1892-93. Said to have the largest 
printing plant for the blind in Germany. 
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Jewish Institution for the Blind, Vienna. Object: The 

intellectual, religious, and industrial education and 

training in general culture of the blind of both sexes; 
limits of admission, 9 to 10 years. 


Kindergarten building, just finished (1909), of the 
beautiful new institution for the blind, on the heights 


above Stuttgart. Private; prints a model report. 

factors production which lead mightier 
consequences those who must labor 
darkness than those who can work 
light. See the application this hand 
training brush making. The blind who 
cannot estimate quickly touch and muscle- 
sense the proper number bristles needed 
fill similar successive holes brush- 
back cannot profitably work this excel- 
lent trade. the bundle too large, 
will not into the hole; too small, 
will not stay in. The workers are paid 
the holes filled; anybody who stops 
long judge the number picked 
count will earn but little. was informed 
more than one institution 
because their more highly developed 
fingers, earn better wages brush making 
than men do; some places this trade, 
including every kind brush except the 
tooth brush, has been reserved for the girls 
and women, because the men can profitably 
greater variety things—such as. 
willow basket work, mat and rope making, 
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Instruction in brush making, Jewish Institution for the Blind, Vienna. 


chair caning, and twisted straw chair seat- 
ing, which like our rush seating. 

not mean give the impression that 
the German schools confine themselves 
motor activities. Their purely intellectual 
studies, while elementary, are doubtless 
well taught anywhere else the world. 
grammar, literature, and 
metic. Nevertheless, subjects like geog- 
raphy seem taught almost wholly 
doing, measuring, and making; therein the 
German “thoroughness prin- 
ciple appeared fill its measure 
and run over. Nothing left for the 
pupil learn himself; his initiative 
not trusted. For instance, his first year 
geography—home géography—he begins 
with his classroom, which investigates 
and reports on, measures and draws 
reproducing and placing everything 
correctly. Possibly this year may in- 
clude other parts the institution, but how 
much unimportant, thoroughness far 
gets being the end. When the whole 
institution and grounds are thus concretely 
understood, begins, somewhat the same 
way, the study the city—the main streets, 
the location the important buildings, par- 
ticularly the railroad stations. After all this 
fixed, studies the state district 
which the institution city lies, and does 
this usually following the railroads 
the map map drawing, corroborated 


later, more less, actual travel and 
school excursions. Then succeeds more 
rapid study the country whole. 
the class bright the teacher independ- 
ent, there may little venturing into 
adjacent lands. When jokingly asked 
they ever any possibility reached Amer- 
ica, “Only was the good- 
natured answer. “At the rate our German 
blind children travel evident that there 
not time far afield subject like 
geography. Their school days, 
come end the age fourteen. 
Nevertheless, our aim give pretty 
much the equivalent the common 
Volkschule training, and generally suc- 
ceed. No, not believe the higher 
education of- the blind, for generally 
leads discontent and unhappiness.” 

somewhat composite subject which 
American blind-school men pay little 
direct attention perception lessons, sense 
cultivation, and leave 
our pupils pick this sort thing, and 
they seem so. The possession the 
blind the faculty recognizing objects 
through their four senses, and the ability 
locate themselves any and all times 
space and get about readily alone, 
deemed the practical Germans 
vitally important one left hap- 
hazard. Perhaps the 
and the American confidence 
ably borrow something one from the other. 
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Instruction in clay and wax modeling, Jewish Institution for the Blind, Vienna. 


realization conditions these for- 
eign countries, where music the air 
and where competition playing and 
teaching music strenuous, will enable 
Americans judge leniently the attitude 
towards this subject held Austrian and 
German schools for the blind. There being 
almost chance for the blind musician 
make good the world, music taught 
only from the standpoint culture, pleas- 
ure, and exploitation. school for the 
blind would bare place indeed without 
safety valve, even working home for 
blind men. And from the first there 
much singing the schools and much in- 
strumental music. Choral work every- 
where excellent, might expected. 
School orchestras performed for 
several places most acceptably. one 
place was astonished the skillful solo 
playing one boy after another the 
violin, flute, ’cello, and French horn. The 
school, which was small one very 
musical city, employed local celebrity 
come music instructor. congratu- 
lated the director the results attained. 
“Yes,” said, “they play very well. 
great satisfaction them and pleases 
the public.” “But,” said “is there 
chance for any these boys follow 


music for livelihood?” “Oh, no; not 
all,” replied. “There nothing for 
them but their music will al- 
ways pleasure and solace them, 
nothing more.” did not tell him how 
much better enjoyed the playing when 
closed eyes and did not see the poor 
appearance the players. This was the 
school where popular bowling alley had 
been turned into workshop 
rooms, because, the director actually ad- 
mitted, the balls kept getting out into the 
walks and were liable cause stumbling 
and other accidents the pupils. was 
difficult for acquiesce the 
German finality. 

made several visits the unique, non- 
residential school and shops for the blind 
Berlin. Here Director Kull conducts 
most interesting institution. the front 
square court the whole great building 
workshops for “grown-ups.” These 
come daily from home rooms the 
city and work the usual four trades 
chair caning, basket making, brush making, 
and broom making. The aim for each 
worker become expert one these, 
and only one. The best and most rapid 
earns from three four marks day 
seven hours, but the average daily earn- 
ings are two marks, and the thrifty person 
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Instruction in hand-training: Carpentry and wood turning, Jewish Institution for the Blind, Vienna. 


who content with mere creature comforts 
can subsist Berlin these two marks, 
though such one expects and does receive 
auxiliary doles from the aftercare fund. 
Here, also other places, this fund 
provides country retreats which tired 


Instruction in hand-training: Bent-iron work, Jewish 

Institution for the Blind, Vienna. Notice the herring- 

bone flooring in hard wood. This ts common in Conti- 
nental institutions, 


women are sent turn during the summer. 
the other side the court, occupying 
two floors, the day school for sixty blind 
youth, which school makes the institution 
unique. Occupying the third floor city 
school for orphan (not blind) girls who 
finished their ordinarily required 
schooling and come here continuation 
school for the domestic training which 
shall fit them house servants. The 
Berlin plan caring for all charges being 
decentralizing, these orphans 
foster parents. are required con- 
duct and from school daily the blind 
children who live near them. Both are 
one-session schools and close noon. 
took pains see them start out for home 
together, the little mothers leading the 
hand one two beknapsacked youngsters. 
touching sight. Berlin alone said 
furnish the conditions favorable such 
But works well there 
cannot see why could not made 
elsewhere. doubt the blind children 
miss the special care 
inseparable from good residential school, 
together with some music physical 
half filled with raw materials and shop 
products.) the one hand; 
the other, they miss also the institution- 
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A corner of the Historical Museum at the Royal Institution for the Blind at Vienna. 


ization bound follow any but the most 
alert and painstaking management the 
usual institution. Nevertheless, here 
elsewhere the common school leads the 
trade school, with its continuation lessons, 
and the inevitable workshop for most. 
few the young men prepare them- 
selves follow the trade factory piano 
tuning, much better paying though more 
limited occupation than the handicrafts. 
There every institution 
stacked library, consisting chiefly books 
people the leisure class, but also many 
similar books embossed 
made plates. Though nearly every insti- 
tution has printing department its 
own, where one two blind girls all 
the work embossing the plates, printing 
the sheets, and binding the books, yet most 
these books seem come from few 
institution printing offices, such Han- 
over, Berlin, and Vienna, and 
private presses most enterprising blind 
man Hamburg. The plates are usually 
folds zinc, embossed interlineally; the 
embossing appliances, stereotype makers 
German pattern and manufacture—excel- 
lent machines, arranged free the left 
hand the operator for reading copy; and 
the printing presses, powerful hand-lever 
affairs, slow but sure operation. 


many institutions are printing that the 
whole number publications already 
large; and the books are sold for very little 


Women making brushes at the Working Home for the 
Blind, Kénigswusterhausen, near Berlin. (Figures 
disguised by the artist by request of the sitters.) 


Stacks of brushes at the Working Home for the Blind, 
at Konigswusterhausen, near Berlin, Only capable 
workers, both men and women, admitted. 
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Garden schoolroom and rabbit warren, Kindergarten for the Blind, Prague. Director Wagner (in the fore- 
ground ), of the Klar Institution for the Blind, is also in charge of the Kindergarten. 


when compared with the results our 
rapid process carry 
printing business for the sake pro- 
viding the blind with great deal read- 
ing matter. The Austrians and the Germans 
prefer make book production oppor- 
tunity employ blind people, irrespective 
whether the product great little. 
And they are able undersell every 
time. The Braille character employed 
large gage suit the touch handicraft 
workers and many books appear two 
editions, contractions, and full spell- 
ing, suit all tastes and predilections. 
The libraries circulate books outside 
readers, the institutions paying the first 
carriage, the borrower the return. There 
tion rates. 

have described the collections for object 
teaching found every school visited. Two 
historical museums shown me—the recently 
collected and specially housed one the 
Royal Institution Steglitz; the other 
older and fuller one the Imperial Insti- 
tution Vienna, which interested 
greatly. They comprise specimens show- 
ing the evolution appliances for the blind 
from the origins the institutions date. 
There are appliances simple and complex 
for tangible writing Roman letter and 
every kind line and point alphabet, the 
many and various means enable the blind 
correspond with friends who read with 
the eyes; sample books embossed each 


the various types and systems, from that 
Hatiy, 1784, that Smith, 1878; 
the number too bewildering notice 
here. would refer the interested reader 
the article, Hochdruck fiir Blinde, 
Mell’s also, for general de- 
scription the subject, the article, 
Museum des Blindenunterrichtes, the 
same volume. Besides every imaginable 
school appliance, there these museums 
shelf after shelf books, literature, and 
pictures relating blindness and the blind. 
wonder that Mr. Anagnos, after 
inspecting, 1900, the Vienna collection, 
collection unmatched the world, was 
inspired get together the unique and 
special library left behind him. Future 
students the general subject are thus 
beholden such farseeing collectors 
have labored gather and preserve 
concrete form the story progress and 
failure our special work from 
ginnings down the present day. 

When American student visits thought- 
fully the institutions visited, and does 
this sympathetically and somewhat from 
the viewpoint native experts the sub- 
ject, must dull and opinionated 
man not see that lessons have been 
taught him which will not soon forget. 
And particularly this true after browsing 
their historical museums, for them 


Handbuch 
Alexander Mell. Verlag von 
Pichlers Witwe und Sohn. Wien. 1900. 
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perceives that the ad- 
vanced methods and 
tools today are but 
the resultants much 
past thinking and de- 
voted contriving how 
make the blind 
for the want the 
inestimable boon 
eyesight. who 
perhaps came criticis- 
ing and slurring the 
crude steps the past 
remains grate- 
ful and pay his homage. True, the 
American sees abroad survivals with which 
happily far less encumbered. 
rejects the settled dictum that all the 
blind must brought the common 
level the handicraft trade, and that 
practically all are bound always ob- 
jects charity, and hence must treated 
subjects while still school children 
institution and reared there 
atmosphere blindness, with not 
only probability release, but rather 
the sure prospect living and dying there. 
Where found this thing made sad 
and resentful. Perhaps was good busi- 


Exit of the Public Day School for the Blind of the City 
of Berlin. Blind children starting for home at noon, 
their guides being seeing girls attending school in the 


same building. hard grinding 


ness, but could not 
reconcile 
the inevitableness 
it. came gradually 
understand, how- 
ever, that the lot 
tunates 
what line with that 
other poor and 
unfortunate people— 
the tense struggle 
for existence life 


for them 
haps the statement given positive 
German director, that blindness incapaci- 
tates for the world, who sends them 
forth sink swim battling with the 
waves competition friend the 
blind but cruel and relentless foe—per- 
haps this point view contains grain 
truth. All must admit its application 
some blind people; means all the 
Germans would apply generally. Indeed, 
finally found one director who approved 
our American plan developing each 
blind pupil according his ability and his 
bent, and was doing this far 
could. But his plan meant the separation 


Chemnitz ; a school class in session. (Double desks universal throughout Germany and Austria.) 
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fourteen the promising from 
the unpromising—the former 
pushed every reasonable cost 
efficiency and final independence, 
the latter perfected some 
simple trade and employed 
either the common workshop 
elsewhere; any rate, have 
their lives smoothed away kindly 
fashion long they lived. This, 
his opinion, was not only good 
business, but also justice and true 
charity. With one modification 
agreed with him: there are other 
means America earning one’s 


way than handicraft. would 
therefore encourage and help 
many possible work out their 
not congregated 


The usual hand-lever press for 
printing Braille books. 


workshops indeed congregated all 
after school days, but distributed the 
several communities which they naturally 
belong. 

The above paragraph contains brief 
impressions the essential difference 
between the German and Austrian treat- 
ment the blind and our own. may 
that the two will diverge less the future 
than they now, for America the sense 
responsibility for the adult blind, newly 
sprung up, growing apace, while abroad 
the adult blind are now bestirring them- 
selves for the betterment their common 
lot. organization has 
founded Germany, called the Blinden- 
congress. has had two meetings. This 
past summer has seen split 
association, called the Blindentag, which 
met Dresden. 

Thus things pertaining the blind are 
seen not wholly settled even Ger- 
many. found the directors different 
minds there, just the superintendents are 
here. found the general-tendency was 
towards either small institutions the 
division large ones into small groups 
for living and working; the building 
rebuilding, according the pavilion plan, 
small, separate houses; and the expendi- 
ture good deal money for beautiful 
structures and grounds, not omitting atten- 
tion decorations and modern sanitary 
and hygienic conditions. was surprised 
find compulsory school attendance gener- 


A typical appliance for embossing 
metal plates in Braille, 


ally inapplicable the blind—surprised 
see expediency dress and personal ap- 
pearance strongly and barely econom- 
ical, and this part the pupil’s care 
often left servants, and morning prayers 
perfunctorily carried out Protestant 
communities; surprised perceive the in- 
stitutions much more workshops than 
schools, even the school life from the begin- 
ning being directed studied end; and 
the potent subject music relegated 
the province mere pleasurable resource 
and publicity. was not prepared find 
co-education everywhere; nearly all the 
teachers men; official, not even the 
director, receiving his living the institu- 
tion. was profoundly impressed with the 
thoroughness the teaching and the abun- 
dance the equipment for object teach- 
ing perception lessons, 
disappointed discovering enterprise 
sports and athletics. The whole tend- 
ency seemed more quieting than 
stimulating—a schooling the blind for 
contentment with their lowly 
after all, came away realizing that 
Americans not know everything about 
the work; that foreign hosts were 
rather more expert their own province 
than ours; and that for this they can 
thank stability position, and we, insta- 
bility. Nevertheless, final reaction 
that, the more promising ideal the 
great future the blind, the Americans 
have it. 
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NORTH DAKOTA 


SCHOOL FOR THE BLIND, Bathgate 


The North Dakota School for the Blind 
was established the legislature the 
state 1895, but the school was not opened 
till February, 1908. 

Twenty-six pupils have been enrolled 
during this time—ten boys and sixteen girls 
—ranging age from eight seventeen 
years. Eleven these pupils had received 
instruction the South Dakota school pre- 
vious the opening this school. 

the literary work, instruction has been 
given the usual subjects, and for brief 
time rhetoric, algebra, descriptive chem- 
istry, and elementary agriculture. 

music, instruction has been given 
piano, violin, individual and chorus singing, 
and tuning pianos and cabinet organs. 

feel that good beginning has also 
been made industrial work. Instruction 
has been given and considerable work ac- 
complished beadwork, basket making, 
chair caning, hammock and fly-net making. 

The girls have had daily instruction 
hand sewing, and the older girls are tak- 
ing machine sewing. The pupils have 
received the net proceeds their industrial 
work, articles have been sold. 

Both boys and girls make their own beds, 
sweep their own dormitories, and render 
other assistance about the house. the 
whole, feel justified saying that good 
progress has been made and the school has 
been successful. 

The school has one good building and 
thirty-two acres land. has good 
maintenance fund, and the legislature has 
been liberal providing funds for perma- 
nent improvements. Money was granted 
recently for important improvements the 
grounds and for separate power house, 


the second story which expect soon 
install broom shop. 


OHIO 


Cf. Outlook for the Blind, Vol. III, pp. 
93-99. 


OKLAHOMA 


SCHOOL FOR THE BLIND, Fort Gibson 


Outlook for the Blind, Vol. 
150.) 


OREGON 


SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF AND THE 
BLIND, Salem 


PENNSYLVANIA 


THE PENNSYLVANIA INSTITUTION 
FOR THE INSTRUCTION THE 
BLIND, Overbrook 


There probably state the Union 
that does more for the blind all ages 
than does the state Pennsylvania. For 
the adult blind have the city Phila- 
delphia the Pennsylvania Working Home 
for Blind Men, where about 120 are con- 
tinuously employed; the Pennsylvania In- 
dustrial Home for Blind Women, where 
about seventy-five women make their home, 
and their labor contribute their sup- 
port; the Free Circulating Library for the 
Blind, which does not confine its circula- 
tion the city, nor even the state; and 
the city Pittsburgh, branch the 
Carnegie Library offers similar opportuni- 
ties the readers Western Pennsyl- 
vania. The Home Teaching Society 
reaches many these and other adults 
Philadelphia and Pittsburgh, and gradu- 
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ally extending its work outside these 
centers. Splendid facilities for the train- 
ing the young blind are provided the 
two schools located Pittsburgh and 
Overbrook. 

Two years ago prepared room for 
the teaching the elements domestic 
science, order that the work, which had 
been conducted the hospital and was 
frequently interrupted, might proceed 
spite the presence contagious diseases. 

The “field officer” last year visited 
their homes the state Pennsylvania 
about 650 blind people, last fall about 450 
more, and during the next five months 
conducted investigation for the New 
Jersey Commission, securing data concern- 
ing approximately 750 blind people living 
the twenty counties New Jersey. 
This spring his efforts have been directed 
toward aiding recently blinded adults, 
former pupils, and pupils about leave 
school, their efforts secure employ- 
ment start business some small 
way. 

Continued and increased emphasis has 
been placed upon the duty less than 
the privilege the school actively aid 
former pupils and graduates “getting 
factories have been visited, 
property owners and tenants have been 
interviewed, and permission conduct 
news stands has been secured, and sev- 
eral instances stands have been set and 
are successful operation. have co- 
operated this respect with charity organ- 
izations and with social workers, because 
pupils leaving school, enable them 
stay their feet, rather than permit 
them become discouraged and later 
forced appeal some form organized 
charity. result these efforts, sev- 
eral have secured positions other schools, 
two teachers tuning, two teachers 
industrial work, and two teachers 
the literary departments. Two have ob- 
tained positions factory tuners, five have 
been started conducting news stands, two 
have secured positions “home teachers,” 
and several others have been aided 
securing work which enabling them 
meet their necessary expenses. 

the kindergarten have added 
additional sighted teacher, because have 


full school thirty-six, and this too 
large number for two teachers. With 
this has come additional equipment 
kindergarten playgrounds increased 
emphasis upon both free and directed play, 
especially out doors. 

This year have emphasized through- 
out the entire school the importance play 
the development our children. Each 
day teacher both the boys’ and the girls’ 
school has had dinner with the pupils, 
order that might out with them upon 
the playground. Pieces new apparatus 
have been constantly provided, but gradu- 
ally, order keep alive the interest. 
Maypole, peasants’ march, and some 
figure marching were done very success- 
fully our girls new feature our 
Overbrook Day this year. 

Within the period under consideration, 
one our totally blind girls has been em- 
ployed the Society for the Promotion 
Church Work among the Blind visit 
the blind their homes and make 
arrangements, where desired and necessary, 
for them attend the Episcopal Church 
their choice. This excellent field for 
occasional blind young woman, and this 
work should extended. 
Rendell, who employed this society 
Philadelphia, present, and she will 
pleased explain the details this work 
any who are interested. 

The Chapin Memorial Home for the 
Aged and the Infirm Blind—an organiza- 
tion whose name longer than its bank 
deposits are large—has this spring been 
granted charter. The purpose stated 
particularly provide home for those 
who have been able make their way until 
the infirmities old age make this 
longer possible. 

are continuing the policy embrac- 
ing every opportunity place before the 
public the capable blind, with the purpose 
opening the eyes the people the 
abilities the blind; and welcomed 
the visit this spring about sixty teachers 
from the special schools the city, and 
the visit the school Saturday after- 
noon May the Social Workers’ Club, 
hold their annual meeting and see our 
school work and play—a splendid 
opportunity place our work before body 
representative people. was for this 
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purpose, too, that permitted ten our 
boys the Hippodrome, New 
York City, and take part benefit per- 
formance for the work the New York 
Association for the Blind. 

But not the least boon the cause the 
blind “the Keystone state” the growth 
the spirit codperation among all the 
existing agencies for blessing the blind 
the state, and greatest interest those 
who are engaged the education 
blind boys and girls the splendid spirit 
harmony between the two schools, the 
one the west, the other the east, 
Pittsburgh and Overbrook. 

July 1909. 


THE WESTERN PENNSYLVANIA 


INSTITUTION FOR THE BLIND, 
Pittsburgh 


Supt. Thomas McAloney 


During the past two years much progress 
has been made the Pittsburgh school, and 
more than mention few the most im- 
portant changes and improvements. 

Systematic physical instruction has been 
made possible the erection fine 
gymnasium and swimming pool, and our 
new athletic field has provided opportunity 
for training athletics. The quality 
work done shown the standing our 
pupils the recent National Athletic Con- 
tests, our girls’ team capturing first place 
their contest, and the boys second place 
theirs. 

Additional facilities have been provided 
the industrial departments. Sloyd, chair 
caning, and massage have been added and 
new equipment obtained for tuning depart- 
ment. course business has been added 
the curriculum, and model store has 
been started teach practical salesmanship 
the business Our new Braille 
printing office provides lesson sheets for 
daily classroom work, also text-books and 
music. 

Kindergarten work has been started, and 
plans and specifications for up-to-date 
kindergarten building have been completed. 
Special attention has been paid the social 

1Cf. April number, 1909, the Outlook for 


the Blind, for detailed account our 
model store. 


life the children and their instruction 
outdoor play. 

Our special visitors’ days have done much 
acquaint the Pittsburgh people with the 
methods educating the blind, and roused 
the interest educators the city. Many 
delegations from the neighboring schools 
and colleges have visited our school. 
exhibit the Western Pennsylvania Expo- 
sition last fall has also proved helpful 
advising the general public our work. 
During the recent meeting the American 
Playground Association, our boys and girls 
took part with other school children the 
folk dances, games, and athletics Schen- 
ley Park. 

The standard the school has been 
raised, and the course now embraces eight 
years common school and four years high 
school. diploma granted industrial 
department unless efficient workmen, and 
the school stands behind its graduates. 

The two schools for the blind 
vania work cordial with each 
other, and field officer employed them 
visit parents young blind children and 
also visit graduates and former pupils 
the schools, encourage them their life 
work, and interest their friends and neigh- 
bors them. 

Work among the adult blind has been 
started the Congress Women’s Clubs, 
with our school. The Penn- 
sylvania Home Teaching Society has now 
teacher for the adult blind Pittsburgh, 
and she doing excellent work. 

The Pittsburgh school has increased forty 
per cent attendance, and now crowded 
its utmost capacity and has long wait- 
ing list. 


THE PENNSYLVANIA WORKING 
HOME FOR BLIND MEN,’ 
Philadelphia 


Supt. George Hunt* 


During the past two years manufac- 
tured 84,921 dozen brooms, requiring 961 
tons broom corn; 3,166% yards rag 
carpet and recaned 2,091 chairs. The sum 
$56,457.72 was paid wages the blind 
workmen, and our total sales were $197,- 
652.66. Our beneficiaries numbered about 
126. 
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THE PENNSYLVANIA HOME 
TEACHING SOCIETY AND FREE 


CIRCULATING LIBRARY FOR THE 
BLIND* 


Robert Moon, M.D.,* Secretary 


During the past two years there has been 
considerable increase the number 
blind pupils who have come under instruc- 
tion their own homes, increase the 
number readers who benefit the em- 
bossed books the society provides for them, 
and phenomenal increase the number 
volumes loaned the blind free 
charge throughout the United States, but 
especially the commonwealth Penn- 
sylvania. 

The number embossed books all 
types issued 1907 from the Free Library 
Philadelphia’s Department for the Blind, 
which the library this society 
located, was 12,945 volumes, which num- 
ber 10,094 were the Moon type. 1908 
the circulation was 16,297, which number 
11,856 volumes were the Moon type. 

This society has four visiting home 
teachers. One them, Miss Quirk, 
located Pittsburgh, where she 
sued her labors with remarkable success 
this new field. Embossed books for the use 
the blind visited Pittsburgh are for- 
warded the Carnegie Library that 
city from this society’s library Philadel- 
phia. The ability the managers 
extend the work this society into West- 
ern Pennsylvania has been due the addi- 
tional aid afforded the legislature the 
last two sessions. appropriation 
$6,000 has recently been made towards 
maintaining this society’s work during the 
next two years. This increase 
$2,000 beyond the former appropriation. 

realized more than ever that the 
number embossed books the society’s 
library needs very largely augmented, 
and this will increasingly felt teach- 
ers are appointed new districts where 
there should well-equipped branch libra- 
ries, supplied from the society’s Central 
Library Philadelphia. 

The interest the Home Teaching So- 
ciety’s work rapidly extending. During 
the past year several articles referring 


1Cf. Outlook for the Blind, Vol. pp. 13, 140. 


have appeared magazines and 
papers, which have brought the knowledge 
the embossed reading and the operations 
this society large number people. 
consequence many applications have 
been made for specimens reading 
and books the Moon type. 

felt that this society con- 
gratulated upon having received the award 
gold medal from two important expo- 
sitions, the one held St. Louis 1904, 
the other Jamestown 1907. 

The secretary the society had the 
honor representing the International 
Conference for the Blind, which was held 
Manchester, England, from July 
August 1908. there had the oppor- 
tunity (by invitation) describing the 
character the work this society, and 
the remarkable success which had attended 
its operations. 

One the most important exhibits 
the conference was that the new Moon 
typewriter’ for embossing, which had been 
recently introduced Miss Moon, and 
was there shown for the first time. 
the first typewriter which embosses really 
easily felt type; exceedingly simple 
its construction, and can readily operated 
the blind themselves. means 
they can carry correspondence the 
Moon type, and can also emboss fresh lit- 
erature single pages, which can bound 
together into volumes enrich the libraries 
for the blind with copies new works. 
Thus another employment will found for 
the blind, which will prove both agreeable 
and remunerative. 

Several Moon type-embossers are use 
America, and expected that they 
will soon become popular and great 
impetus thereby given the use the 
Moon type. The machines are being sup- 
plied Miss Moon, Brighton, for $31 
each, which the actual cost their 
manufacture. Further particulars refer- 
ence them will gladly supplied 
Dr. Moon, secretary the Pennsylvania 
Home Teaching Society, 617 Witherspoon 
Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 

many the readers the number 
different embossed books quite inadequate 
their needs. The demands from the 
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blind for more books are truly pathetic, and 
this society has been endeavoring for some 
years past raise publication fund 
$100,000, which will yield income for the 
stereotyping every year several new and 
interesting works travel, history, biog- 
raphy, etc., the Moon type. Several con- 
tributions have already been made the 
fund, but hoped that fresh inter- 
est will speedily shown the completion 
the full amount desired. Until that can 
accomplished, some the friends the 
society have subscribed towards the stere- 
otyping some new works the Moon 
type. During the past year Mr. John 
Morris has assisted the stereotyping 
“Teufel, the Terrier,” Charles Morley; 
Judge Pereles has assisted the stereotyp- 
ing “Marjorie Daw,” Aldrich, 
and “Nice People,” Bunner; and 
Miss Neisser and friends have similarly 
contributed the production “An Audi- 
ence with the Dowager Empress China,” 
Mabel Boardman. 

Any person desirous having some suit- 
able work stereotyped for the benefit the 
blind can have done contributing the 
half cost seventy-five cents for large 
embossed page, the Moon Society Eng- 
land bearing the remainder the cost. 

This society—the first its kind 
established the United States—has for 
twenty-seven years carried the work 
sending teachers the blind their homes, 
where they are taught read and supplied 
with exchange books from the free 
circulating library the society; and 
gratifying observe that during recent 
years increased interest has been manifested 
the public the more general conditions 
and needs the adult blind, who constitute 
four-fifths the total blind population. 


THE SOCIETY FOR THE PROMO- 
TION CHURCH WORK AMONG 
THE BLIND, Philadelphia 


Organized Philadelphia 1903. Be- 
gan its work embossing Braille type 
those parts the church service needed 
enable the blind participate public 
worship. The society next undertook the 
printing the tunes the hymnal for the 
use blind organists. 

The churches, missionary 


societies, Sunday school classes, and guilds, 

Since 1908 the society has employed Miss 
Lillie Rendell, graduate the School 
for the Blind Overbrook, its visitor. 
Although Miss Rendell has only been work- 
ing one afternoon each week, she has sought 
out and visited about 100 blind persons. 
The society uses parts its fund employ 
guides for those who are unable attend 
church for lack guides. 


PITTSBURGH ASSOCIATION FOR 
THE ADULT BLIND, Pittsburgh 


Organized January, 1910. (For ac- 
count this most recent organization see 
Outlook for the Blind, Vol. IV, 


PENNSYLVANIA INDUSTRIAL 
HOME FOR BLIND WOMEN, 
Philadelphia 


Organized 1868, maintained income 
from endowments, 
and donations. Admits only blind women 
capable doing some work which they 
have previously learned do. Maintains 
annex, where women, rapidly they 
become unable work, are transferred and 
cared for until death. About fifty women 


the work department and about twenty 
the annex. 


CHAPIN MEMORIAL HOME FOR 
AGED BLIND, Philadelphia 


Incorporated 1909. The first person 
was admitted the home January, 1910. 


FRIEDLANDER UNION, Philadelphia 


Organized 1871. Incorporated 1884. 
Admits beneficiaries only blind persons 
adult age, both sexes, and without dis- 
tinction color. Originally formed “to 
assist its members obtaining employment 
and establishing them business, and 
afford members pecuniary aid and relief 
cases sickness and death.” the present 
time only the second these objects named 
its charter now enforced. There are 
eighty-eight active members. 


LIBRARIES 
Erie, Public Library 
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Philadelphia, The Free Library Phila- 
delphia, Department for the Blind. 


Miss Emma Neisser, Librarian-in-charge 


Arrangements were made the Free 
Library Philadelphia, 1898, co- 
operate with the Pennsylvania Home 
Teaching Society for the Blind, and 
special room for the embossed books was 
opened the Free Library April, 1899. 

The department contained December 
1909, collection 3,328 volumes, 
which 1,412 volumes five different 
types belong the Free Library Phila- 
delphia. The Pennsylvania Home Teach- 
ing Society had the same date 1,916 
volumes, which 1,802 are Moon type. 

During the year 1909 the circulation 
books and magazines was 17,422, which 
number 7,249 were sent residents 
Philadelphia, and 3,548 readers 
Pennsylvania. 

November, 1907, arrangements were 
made deposit number embossed 
volumes belonging the Pennsylvania 
Home Teaching Society the Carnegie 
Library Pittsburgh, which circulates 
the books among readers Western 
Pennsylvania. 

Owing the terms which funds are 
provided for the Free Library Phila- 
delphia city councils for work within 
the city, the books belonging the Free 
Library are now circulated within the city 
limits only. 


Pittsburgh, The Carnegie Library 
Pittsburgh 
RHODE ISLAND 
HOME TEACHING 


Started 1904, under the direction 
the State Board Education. (Cf. Out- 
look for the Blind, Vol. 152.) 


LIBRARY 
Providence, Public Library 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


INSTITUTION FOR THE EDUCATION 
THE DEAF AND BLIND 


SOUTH DAKOTA 
SCHOOL FOR THE BLIND, Gary 


TENNESSEE 
SCHOOL FOR THE BLIND, Nashville 


HOME FOR BLIND Nashville 


Supported partly the state and partly 
private charity. There are present 
eight nine inmates, but there accom- 
modation for twenty-five. 


LIBRARY 
Memphis, Cossitt Library 


TEXAS 


SCHOOL FOR THE BLIND, Austin 
Prin. James Dunn 


During the past year 220 pupils were 
attendance, less than 
partly account the legislature requir- 
ing those who are able pay for board 
for their children. There are several hun- 
dred blind children Texas who ought 
school. The faculty numbers thirteen 
teachers the literary department, eight 
the music department, two each for the 
boys’ and the girls’ industrial departments, 
and one for typewriting and telephoning. 
Piano tuning seems the most practical thing, 
although brooms and mattresses are made 
and chairs seated. The State School for the 
Blind has contract furnish the state 
institutions, well some other contracts, 
but special arrangement exists for put- 
ting the wares sale. What be- 
come our girls? One totally blind young 
woman, graduate our school, teaches 
the New Mexico school. Nothing has been 
done for the adult blind except the organ- 
ization alumni association the 
school. Two our graduates, totally blind, 
belong the present music faculty, and one 
young man, totally blind, taught liter- 
ary school this year his home town. 
want our blind independent, and 
are endeavoring arouse public senti- 
ment favor some definite action toward 
helping the adult blind so. 
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UTAH 


SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF AND DUMB 
AND THE BLIND, Ogden 


UTAH COMMISSION FOR THE 
ADULT BLIND 


Created March, 1909. (Cf. Outlook for 
the Blind, Vol. 115.) 


SOCIETY FOR THE AID THE 
SIGHTLESS 


Organized 1904. bring 
about the establishment the Commission 


for the Blind. (Cf. Outlook for the Blind, 
Vol. III, 11.) 


WESTERN ASSOCIATION FOR THE 
BLIND 


LIBRARY 


Salt Lake City, Auxiliary Public Li- 
brary 


VIRGINIA 


SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF AND THE 
BLIND, Staunton 

SCHOOL FOR THE COLORED DEAF 
AND BLIND, Newport News 


(Cf. Outlook for the Blind, Vol. 
WASHINGTON 


SCHOOL FOR THE BLIND, Vancouver 


LIBRARY 
Seattle, Department Public Library 


WEST VIRGINIA 


SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF AND 
BLIND, Romney 


(Cf. Outlook for the Blind, Vol. 
152.) 
WISCONSIN 


SCHOOL FOR THE BLIND, Janesville 


(Cf. Outlook for the Blind, Vol. 


BLIND PUPILS PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


Milwaukee: Co-education the blind 
and sighted was started this city the 
Board Education November, 1907, 
with Miss Carrie Levy charge. 

Racine: Co-education was started here 
February, 1909, with Miss Mary Fitch 
Hume charge. (Cf. Outlook for the 
Blind, Vol. 152.) 


WORKSHOP FOR THE BLIND, Mil- 
waukee 


Supt. Oscar Kiistermann* 


the present day there are between 
and 100,000 blind people the 
United States. While this number about 
10,000 are school age, only 4,500 receive 
instruction the forty-one schools this 
country. the remaining 90,000, about 
50,000 are over sixty years age, and 
there still remain 40,000 who can made 
partly wholly self-supporting. There are 
certainly 10,000 these 40,000 capable 
working and being taught. the present 
time only 700 out these 10,000 are pro- 
vided with work, assisted cities, states, 
charitable societies. 

Every blind person should taught 
something, something that will develop 
his own peculiar faculties. This becomes 
necessary less for economic than for 
mental and moral reasons. treat the 
blind they were paupers idiots, 
can expect more from them than 
from paupers idiots. Doubly handi- 
capped they would be, could surely 
not expect them compete successfully 
with their seeing brethren. There are 
those among blind adults who, spite 
the excellent work done the schools for 
the blind, cannot attain the necessary edu- 
cation follow profession become 
musicians piano tuners. Again, there 
are persons that have been deprived their 
sight advanced age, when almost 
impossible instruct them all the 
branches taught the schools for the 
blind. 

have today the city Milwaukee 
trade school for the seeing boys, with 
per capita cost $225 each, and there 
opened trade school for seeing girls, 
both schools being paid from the School 
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Fund; and certainly believe that every 
state can well afford have training 
shop for the blind and pay the expenses 
the teachers and supervision. training 
school shop can self-sustaining you 
take all the blind who come you—the 
efficient, the inefficient, the lazy, and the 
feeble-minded. 

Certain shops claim self-sustaining, 
but they only employ experienced men, 
not work all the year around, work for 
special private trade only. They cannot 
into the open market and sell their goods 
regular market price and the same 
time self-sustaining. 

the Wisconsin Workshop for the 
Blind even find some work for the in- 
efficient workmen, and try make them 
self-supporting. their product does not 
bring the regular price, try dispose 
those who ask for special bargains. 

call our institutions for the blind 
“industrial homes” makes them appear like 
asylums; would much better call 
them training schools, training shops, 
workshops. 

State Board Control expend 
amount not exceed seventy-five dollars 
any single case defray the expenses 
transportation, board, and lodging dur- 
ing the apprenticeship blind adult who 
wishes avail himself the opportunities 
offered the workshop. pay the blind 
apprentice the difference between his earn- 
ing and his board every week, not exceed 
seventy-five dollars all, and soon 
can earn enough pay his own board 
and lodging receives more state aid. 


the states which make provision for 
the industrial training the blind, 
proud say that the state Wisconsin 
among the foremost its efforts train 
the blind toward self-support. 

The legislature 1903 authorized the 
State Board Control rent suitable 
quarters and provide complete equipment 
for workshop which those our blind 
who are willing and anxious work could 
employed. 

assure you was easy task 
decide the kind trade most suitable 
for these people. The reports from other 
state workshops for the blind showed that 


few these institutions had passed the 
experimental stage. 

The first few months were devoted 
experimenting different lines, such 
manufacturing cloth shoes, making mat- 
tresses, and recaning chairs. Convinced 
the impracticability these trades for 
Milwaukee, after giving them fair trial, 
finally decided upon one the oldest 
industries for the blind, the manufacture 
willow ware. 

With force five men began 
operations December, 1903. Doll buggies 
were our first line, but eventually drifted 
into making hampers, clothes, office, and 
market baskets, and today manufacture 
everything imaginable the willow 
rattan line, also wicker ware every 
description. 

Our main difficulty first was the dis- 
posal our fast accumulating 
culars, catalogues, price lists, and samples, 
always competing price and quality with 
other manufacturers, were sent prospec- 
tive buyers. Orders commenced arrive, 
the excellence our ware became better 
and better known, and today the Wisconsin 
Workshop for the Blind has gained the 
reputation making the best goods our 
line the country. Orders now come 
with such regularity that are unable 
fill all within specified time, large firms 
almost every state the Union begging 
rush their orders. 

The business man believes the motto, 
“Charity begins home,” and you can 
therefore see that not “help the 
blind” that receive these orders, but 
simply satisfy the demands from cus- 
tomers for well-made goods. 

Our modest shop 1903 has been in- 
creased size and number workmen, 
that now employ thirty-four men. 
The state has invested for working capital, 
material, tools, and willow farms since then 
amount not lost the 
state, have the goods show for it. 

The expense running the shop, includ- 
ing the rent, which now amounts $1,080 


1903-04 $1,505.89 
1904-05 $2,905.94 
1905-06 $4,384.37 
1906-07 $4,703.21 
1907-08 $4,644.98 


mm 
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Our shop employs from thirty thirty- 
five men. The average expense the 
state for each has been from $106 $117 
per year. This amount would hardly sup- 
port these workmen almhouses. 

Wisconsin there are about 1,683 blind 
people, 640 women and 1,043 men. There 
are over male adults who not follow 
any given profession trade, but who are 
willing work opportunity given 
them. this number fully will em- 
ployed our workshop within few years. 

The expense running the shop would 
not materially increased much 
larger number workmen, that 
opinion the time will come when the per 
capita cost the state will reduced 
about seventy-five dollars, which, consider- 
ing the great advantage the blind, will 
wise investment for the state, and far 
cheaper than leave their support public 
charity. 

The earnings our men range from two 
dollars sixteen dollars per week, and 
case, except when learning the trade, 
they receive more than the difference be- 
tween the price the raw material and the 
selling price the manufactured articles. 

That have been steadily advancing 
our undertaking seen from the following 
figures: 

paid our workmen 


1903-04 $403.61 
1904-05 $2,262.66 
1905-06 $4,328.29 
1906-07 $5,430.54 
$7,852.80 


This year shall pay about $8,600. 

blind man not any more able 
learn half dozen trades than seeing 
man. Whatever learns should learn 
well. Only such goods 
should turned out, that you can com- 
pete with the best goods the market. 
Our blind men are paid according the 
work they do—all piece work. show 
how, improving upon their work and 
working more speedily, the wages our 
workmen crept up, submit the following 
actual earnings ten them. 

The amounts given represent the weekly 
average earnings for six months’ period, 
from 1904 1908: 

A.earned $1.66 $3.32 $4.69 $6.13 $7.39 
earned 3.96 7.75 7.51 8.30 10.11 


$1.19 $4.52 $9.15 $11.62 $13.05 
earned 2.98 6.99 682 7.38 8.07 
.98 1.41 3.42 2.26 3.10 
earned 6.55 7.38 

earned 3.40 7.00 6.11 8.36 6.86 
earned 3.41 6.79 8.72 
2.38 4.00 4.53 9.13 
earned 1.80 3.58 3.84 4.04 4.56 


The following articles were manufac- 
tured our shop: 
1903-04: 2,870 doll buggies; 1,020 baskets; 
chairs caned 
1904-05: 4,497 doll buggies; 4,903 baskets; 
chairs caned 
1905-06: 1,532 doll buggies; 8,676 baskets; 
chairs caned 
1906-07: 922 doll buggies; 13,113 baskets 
17,898 baskets 
and this year will turn out 20,000 
baskets. 
The following merchandise was disposed 
of: 


1903-04 $850.18 
1904-05 $3,042.21 
1905-06 $6,110.29 
$11,157.10 
$14,808.96 


and this year will sell over $17,000 
worth goods. 

“Independence through industry” the 
motto our workshop, and our workmen 
fully understand its significance. 


WISCONSIN AID SOCIETY FOR THE 
BLIND 
Miss Carrie Levy, President 


LIBRARY 
Milwaukee, Public Library 


Weekly Review for the Blind, 834 Thirty- 
sixth Street, Milwaukee. Published 
Joseph Gockel New York Point. 
$2.50 year, cents per quarter. 


NOVA SCOTIA 


HALIFAX SCHOOL FOR THE BLIND, 
Halifax 


Supt. Fraser, LL.D.* 


the literary department have six 
graded and two ungraded classes. The 


work each grade covers period two 
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years. Each grade assigned its own 
schoolroom, which its entire work 
carried on. The classes assemble 
and continue session until with 
one recess fifteen minutes. The teachers 
move from grade grade, accordance 
with their work, following out the system 
vogue most high schools. The course 
covers kindergarten training, English 
branches, studies, mathematics, 
Latin, French, etc. The work the un- 
graded classes includes the three R’s, with 
such additional studies are thought 
advisable. 

The special features our literary de- 
partment are, first, the careful training 
the pupils bookkeeping and commercial 
law; second, the establishment class 
for the teaching journalism. These 
studies give practical turn our whole 
literary course, and since their organization 
the literary department more than ever 
popular, and the pupils work with definite 
aim view. 

The ungraded classes school for the 
blind are great advantage. them 
the backward pupils receive special atten- 
tion. All new pupils are placed the un- 
graded classes, where they learn read 
and write the Braille system before they 
are placed graded class. 

the musical department the pupils are 
carefully graded. Those who have not 
sufficient ability advance beyond the 
second grade cease students the 
department, and apply their time and 
thought some other direction. Diplomas 
teachers are awarded pupils who have 
taken the complete course the fourth 
grade. 

The advantages grading the musical 
department are quite apparent those 
resulting from grading the literary de- 
partment. Non-musical pupils not con- 
tinue studying music during their whole 
school career, and the fact that they can- 
not grade satisfies them that music not 
profitable study for them. 

Pupils understand that below the fourth 
grade diplomas are awarded, hence they 
have greater incentive honest work 
and are content measured the 
grade yardstick. 

Our tuning department has recently been 
equipped with full set action models 


and tools. now have resident tuning 
master, and the progress made the 
pupils during the past two years has been 
noteworthy. 

our girls’ work department good, prac- 
tical work being done sewing, knit- 
ting, and reed work, also the mak- 
ing garments various kinds. this 
department practice that makes per- 
fect, and the fact that pupils have com- 
pleted sewing knitting course does not 
mean that they cease attend the work 
classes. 

our boys’ work department cane seat- 
ing, brush making, and willow basket mak- 
ing are taught. The great majority the 
pupils learn cane seating, but very few 
them continue the workshop after has 
been mastered. 

1877 the first gymnasium connection 
with this school was erected. few years 
later paper the physical training 
the blind, the superintendent this in- 
stitution, was read before the American 
Association Instructors the Blind, and 
was very favorably received. Since 1877 
the pupils this school have received sys- 
tematic physical training. now have 
two fine gymnasia, and our playgrounds are 
fairly well equipped with appliances. 
May this year public gymnastic 
exhibition was given the assembly hall 
this school, and the work done the 
pupils would have been most creditable 
performed boys and girls with sight. 

The school for the blind Halifax 
still far below the ideal for which its super- 
intendent has striven for the past thirty-six 
years. the same time, the results the 
work have the main been most encour- 
aging, and look forward with confidence 
still better results the future. far 
the blind this part the continent are 
concerned, hold aloft our banner upon 
which inscribed our motto, “Opportunity, 
Occupation, and Optimism.” 


HOME TEACHING SOCIETY FOR 
THE BLIND, Halifax 


MARITIME ASSOCIATION FOR THE 
BLIND, Halifax 


LIBRARY 
Halifax, Circulating Library for the Blind 
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ONTARIO 
INSTITUTION FOR THE EDUCA- 
TION THE BLIND, Brantford 
QUEBEC 


THE NAZARETH Montreal 


home. 


institution. 
About 120 inmates. 


THE MACKAY INSTITUTE FOR THE 
DEAF AND THE BLIND 


Fifteen blind children under instruction. 


MONTREAL ASSOCIATION FOR THE 
BLIND, Montreal 


The association was organized April, 
1908 (Cf. Outlook for the Blind, Vol. 
59). The constitution provides that not 
less than four the board fourteen 
managers shall blind persons. The 


organization working for the establish- 
ment separate, non-sectarian school 
for the English-speaking blind. 

workshop for the manufacture 
brooms was started December, 1908, 
which nine men have worked (Cf. Outlook 
for the Blind, Vol. II, 159). 
15,000 brooms were sold. The men re- 
ceived from two six dollars per week. 
Brooms have been supplied the Domin- 
ion government, and orders have also been 
received from the Grand Trunk and other 
large corporations. 

The teaching and visiting the blind 
their own homes has been done the 
Ladies’ Committee. The Ladies’ Auxiliary 
also working for the prevention 
blindness. 


LIBRARY 


Montreal, Department Montreal Asso- 
ciation for the Blind. Contains over 
300 Braille books. 


WHAT BOY SIXTEEN SHOULD KNOW 


write good business letter. 

How write good social letter. 

How spell all the words knows 
how use. 

How read ordinary English with 
ease. 

How add column figures 
rapidly. 

How make out ordinary ac- 
count 

How deduct 16% per cent from 
the face it. 

How receipt when paid. 

How write ordinary receipt. 

10. How write ordinary promis- 
sory note; 

it. 

How draw ordinary bank 
check; 

How cash the bank. 

make neat and correct day- 
book and ledger entries. 

15. Chief cities and products each 
country. 

16. Chief rail and water routes his 
own country. 


17. Powers and duties the chief pub- 
lic officials 

18. Mode choosing the same. 

Properties common woods, min- 
erals, and chemicals. 

20. Daily application laws physics 
and chemistry. 

21. How raise common vegetables 
and flowers. 

22. How handle properly saw, plane, 
and hammer. 

23. The basal laws form and color 
harmony. 

24. How read and sing simple music. 

25. How swim and play baseball. 

26. The history his own country well. 

27. The best books for himself. 

28. Something the great writers 
the world. 

29. How care for his own body. 

30. How meet all persons with rea- 
sonable courtesy. 

And much more industry and op- 
portunity the Barnstable 
Teachers’ 


1Reprinted from The Bulletin the Boston 
Manual Training Club. 
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MAGAZINE ARTICLES 


THE 


BLIND PUBLISHED FROM 


JANUARY, 1910 


“Out the 
Pp. (fiction). 


Atlantic Monthly, March, 
Deep,” Paul Mariett. 


Century Magazine, February, 1910: Appreciation 
Richard Watson Gilder,” Helen Keller. 
Pp. 635-636. 


Children’s Charities, March, Chicago: Need- 
lessly Blind for Life,” Lucy Wright. Pp. 
7-10; 22. 


Collier’s Weekly, January 29, 1910: “Out the 
Night; strong man, the blight which came 
upon and the recompense,” Rex 
Beach (fiction). 


Harper’s Magazine, March, Vain Tales,” 
Mrs. Henry Dudeney. Pp. 520-528 (fic- 
tion). 


Lippincott’s Monthly Magazine, January, 
“The Heaven the Unexpected,” Lucy 
Meacham Thurston. Pp. 1-62 (fiction). 


New England Magazine, March, Gathering 
Shadows,” Pauline Carrington Bouve. 
(poem). 


Pearson’s Magazine, February, 1910: Unneces- 
sarily Blind Babies,” McCarthy, M.D. 
Pp. 268-277. Illustrated. 


Pearson’s Magazine, February, 1910: The South’s 
Fight for Race Purity,” Robert Wickliffe 
Woolley. Pp. 207-213. 


The Survey, March 19, 1910: “Save Children’s 
Eyes through Legislation.” Pp. 934-935; 
Senator Gore Speaks Blind. Pp. 


Strand Magazine, March, Freaks Eye- 
sight: the World Appears Defective 
Eyes,” Constance Clyde. Pp. 153-156. 


The Vogue, New York, March 15, The 
20. 


Shame Preventable Blindness.” 


“In spite all that have read saints 
and sages, feel that grievous physical 
calamity came upon me, yet one that left the 


springs 


physical energy 


unimpaired, 


should turn for strength this example. 
wonder how many feel that has 
opened the door their prison house and 
shown them the way back ordinary life; 
steep, yet one that might trodden 
steady and trustful Sidgwick, 
hearing the news death. 


“Every heart that has beat strong and 
cheerfully has left hopeful impulse behind 
the world, and bettered the traditions 
mankind.”—R. Stevenson. 


OPHTHALMIA NEONATORUM 


SOCIAL SERVICE STUDY 116 CASES 
OPHTHALMIA NEONATORUM CARED FOR 
THE WARDS FOR THE TREATMENT 
INFECTIOUS OPHTHALMIA THE MASSACHU 
SETTS CHARITABLE EYE AND EAR INFIRMARY 


REPRINTED FROM THE SECOND REPORT SOCIAL 
SERVICE WORK THE INFIRMARY THE 
MASSACHUSETTS COMMISSION FOR THE BLIND 


REPRINT No. BOSTON, 


E 


INTRODUCTORY NOTE THE 
COMMITTEE 


This reprint shows the latest results series 
studies, begun 1905, concerning the problems 
prevention blindness from ophthalmia neonatorum. 
The first study was made the Massachusetts Asso- 
ciation for Promoting the Interests the Blind, which, 
through the courtesy the Massachusetts Charitable 
Eye and Ear Infirmary, was allowed send its agent, 
physician and social worker, visit daily the out- 
patient department the hospital and use its records 
basis inquiry into the prevalence, distribution 
and results treatment ophthalmia neonatorum. 
This inquiry, showing, did, the large percentage 
cures cases sent the Infirmary, led several in- 
stitutions doing maternity work send their cases 
ophthalmia neonatorum the wards the Infirmary 
devoted the treatment contagious ophthalmia 
while the disastrous results cases sent too late sug- 
gested the need educational work among the lay 
public. also pointed out that there are unusual 
opportunities approach for educational work con- 
nection with hospitals and dispensaries where people 
are constantly applying for medical aid. 


October, 1907, through the the super- 
intendent the hospital and private committee, social 
service work was inaugurated the Infirmary, with 
Miss Catherine Brannick its head worker. Last 
year the committee submitted her study hospital 
records the subject ophthalmia neonatorum from 
well asa study cases ophthalmia 
neonatorum taken random from the records the 
hospital for This study gave additional 
proof that carelessness and delay still make matter 
chance whether the eyesight children exposed 
the danger ophthalmia neonatorum lost saved. 


INTRODUCTORY NOTE 


proved also that the number cases totally blind 
only partial index the evil results ophthalmia 
neonatorum, since takes into account neither the 
high mortality among these infants nor the disfigured 
and disabled eyes those not recognized 
also that physicians rather than midwives had attended 
the births the cases, including those which delay 
had ended disastrously and, finally, that the law which 
requires reporting inflammation the eyes the 
new-born had been complied with only one out 
cases. All these results pointed the need 
still closer study the subject. Consequently was 
decided follow the entire group such cases 
coming the attention the Infirmary during the 
year, and submit the following results described 
Miss Brannick’s second report. 


ANNETTE Chairman. 


Joun 

FARRAR M.D. 

ANNIE FISHER. 

Lucy WRIGHT. 


OPHTHALMIA NEONATORUM 


This investigation into the conditions surrounding 
the cases ophthalmia neonatorum covers 116 
cases, the full number those which infection 
set soon after birth, treated the Gardner 
Ward during the year October, The 
study has aimed include, far possible, the 
social well the medical history each case. 


The following summaries and histories give the 
more significant facts the study 


116 CASES OPHTHALMIA NEONATORUM 


Place birth: 
hospital 


Birth attended by: 
Private, 
Dispensary, 
City, 


Midwife (non- physi- 
cian later) 


Sent Infirmary by: 

Attending physician 

Specialist other con- 

Lying-in Hospitals 

Board Health 

Social charitable institutions, 

Midwife (not attending) 

Other advice 
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Condition eyes entrance: 
Cornez clear 
Cornez involved 


Condition eyes discharge: 
Normal (clear eyes, without scars) 
Blind, 
Disabled One eye blind, 
eyes One eye 
Questionable, 
Nationality 
English-speaking parentage (Ameri- 
can, Irish, British Provinces) 
French Canadian 
Jewish 
Italian 
Swedish 
German 
Portuguese 
Polish 
Lithuanian 
Greek 
Colored 


Sent Infirmary from: 
other Massachusetts cities and 
Other New England states 


Nature homes: 
Good 
Fair 
Poor unknown 
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HISTORIES OF TWENTY-NINE 
BABIES SHOWING RESULTS OF OPHTHALMIA NEONATORUM 


CHILDREN MADE TOTALLY BLIND 


(1) Second child colored parents; born city 
adjacent Boston. Birth attended city physician, 
who prescribed for the eyes three separate visits, 
but did not advise hospital care. Father deserted 
few weeks before child’s birth. Friend mother 
took baby when two weeks old member Overseers 
the Poor, likewise physician, who sent once 
Infirmary, but Child died later the Nursery 
for Blind Babies. 


(2) Second child American parents comfortable 
home same city Case attended pri- 
vate physician, who gave treatment for the eyes, and 


suggested the Infirmary, but did not insist. Taken 
Infirmary when five weeks old the mother, who 
refused leave the hospital until told that other- 
wise the matter would have referred the Board 
Health. Ulcer, both eyes, when admitted. Died 
later home. 


(3) Child American-French parentage born large 
manufacturing city New Hampshire. Birth attended 
private physician, who gave treatment for the 
eyes, but sent Infirmary one week old. 
being already involved, was too late save the vision. 
Living New Hampshire. 


(4) Third child Jewish parents comfortable cir- 
cumstances Massachusetts mill town. Birth attended 
private physician and untrained nurse. Doctor pre- 
scribed medicines, which were administered the nurse. 
Taken Infirmary this doctor’s advice when eleven 
days old, too late save the eyes. Living home. 
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(5) Illegitimate child Irish-American parentage, born 
Massachusetts city. Birth attended private physi- 
cian. Mother gave history discharge, 
for which doctor prescribed. This was case so- 
called secondary infection when child was about sixteen 
days old, and attending physician was again called. 
prescribed and instructed mother send for him eye 
condition did not clear, but said nothing the serious 
nature the trouble. Called again when the child 
was two months old, sent once city physician, 
who turn sent Infirmary. Blind when admitted. 
Living Nursery for Blind Babies. 


(6) First child Lithuanian parents born adjacent 
city. Good home, father earning week. Birth 
premature, attended private physician. Case sec- 
ondary infection occurring when child was about ten 
days old and after visits doctor had ceased. Taken 
Infirmary the parents when sixteen days old, too 
late save the eyes. Living home. 


17 BABIES WHO LOST ONE EYE 


(1) First child American parents; good home 
same city Cases and above. Birth attended 
private physician, who suggested Infirmary, but put off 
sending child until too late. Living. 


(2) First child Irish-American parents comfortable 
home Boston. Birth attended private physician, 
who urged sending Infirmary once. Parents re- 
fused and took child eye specialist, who prescribed 
medicines which were administered untrained persons 
inthe home. One eye totally blind when finally taken 
Infirmary. Living. 


(3) Third child American parents comfortable cir- 
cumstances born adjacent city. Private physician 
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attending birth called eye specialist, who treated 
home for one week, then sent Infirmary too late 
save the eye. Living. 


(4) Third child Canadian-English parents, poor 
born Boston. Premature birth, at- 
tended private physician (foreigner), who gave boric 
acid wash for the eyes and said the child would blind 
anyway. When eighteen days old taken supposed 
blind child Nursery for Blind Babies church 
worker interested family; from there sent once 
Infirmary. Both cornez involved when admitted. 
Died later. 


(5) Third child American parents; comfortable 
home mill town near attended 
private physician, who suggested Infirmary, but did not 
insist nor explain serious nature trouble. Finally 
definitely advised the hospital, but too late. Living. 


(6) Second child American comfortable 
home adjacent city. Birth attended private phy- 
sician, who gave treatment for eyes for three weeks, 
when specialist was called in, who sent once Infir- 
mary. One eye blind, the other disabled. Died later. 


Second child young American couple; good home. 


Birth attended private physician, who advised Infir- 
mary. Parents delayed taking the child until ulcer had 
formed left cornea, and sight was destroyed. Living. 


(8) Child Canadian-French parents born western 
part State. Birth attended private physician, 
who called specialist soon the eye became in- 
flamed. Sent Infirmary this specialist. 
clear and discharged well. Returned two weeks later 
with ulcer cornea right eye, due second infection. 


(9) Illegitimate child born adjacent city. Birth at- 
tended private physician, who sent Infirmary when 
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three days old, soon eye condition was noticed 
but ulcers had already formed both one eye 
lost, other scarred. Died later. 


(10) Third child American parents born Boston, 
good home. Birth attended private physician, who 
advised Infirmary soon eye became 
ents delayed until too late save the eye. Living. 


Ninth child English parents; born Boston, 
poor home. attended midwife (non-profes- 
sional), because doctor engaged could not reached 
the time. Dispensary doctor, called later, sent child 
once Infirmary; but cornea right eye already in- 
volved. Died later. 


(12) First child English parents (premature) born 
Boston lodging house. Birth attended private 
physician, who sent Infirmary when twelve days old 
with perforation cornea left eye. Died later. 


(13) Sixth child Jewish parents; born Boston 
Birth attended private physician. Secondary infec- 
tion. Doctor sent Infirmary soon was noti- 
fied eye condition. Cornea left eye perforated 
when admitted. Living. 


(14) Colored child; born Boston. Birth attended 
private physician, who gave treatment for the eyes but 
did not advise hospital. Neighbors took child Infir- 


mary when eight days old with ulcer cornea left eye. 
Died later. 


(15) Second child American parents; good home. 
Birth attended private physician, who sent Infir- 
mary when one week old, but ulcer had already formed 
cornea left eye. Living. 


(16) Child Canadian parents; born Connecticut. 
Birth attended private physician, who sent 
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Infirmary, but not until child was seven weeks old and 
too late save the eye. Living. 


(17) First child Jewish parents; born Boston; 
good home. Birth attended dispensary doctor, who 
sent Infirmary through board health. Living. 


CHILDREN 
WITH EYES DISFIGURED AND SIGHT IMPAIRED SCARS 


(1) Child American parents born manufacturing 
city good home. Birth attended 
private physician. Specialist called for treatment 
for Sent Infirmary when ten Small 
ulcer cornea right eye when admitted. 


(2) Second child French-Canadian parents born 
manufacturing city Massachusetts. Birth attended 
private physician, who called second doctor for 
eyes. Child sent Infirmary second doctor when 
four weeks old, with hazy cornea left eye. 


(3) Second child American parents born small town 
Massachusetts poor home. Birth attended private 
physician, who sent baby the Infirmary when five days 
old with ulcer cornea left eye. 


(4) Illegitimate child (premature); born lodging 
house Boston. Birth attended private physician, 
who gave treatment for the eyes and instructed those 
charge take baby hospital condition did not 
clear. Taken hospital dispensary mother three 
weeks old. Sent once Infirmary. Both 
involved when admitted. Slight scar each eye. 


(5) Second child Irish-American parents born Bos- 
ton. Birth attended private physician, who did not 
see child after eyes becameinfected. Mother took baby 
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when four weeks old hospital dispensary, from which 
was sent Infirmary. Scar left eye. 


(6) Illegitimate Polish child; born Massachusetts 
manufacturing city. Impossible obtain facts case. 
Probably blind. 


SOCIAL SERVICE 
WORK AMONG THE 116 CASES 


was expected that this group there 
would found great need the regular work 
social service. nearly every case the home was 
visited, and every instance the visit was accepted 
quite naturally and gratefully. Babies this tender 
age are seldom sent hospital, and such thing 
was serious matter the family and unusual 
unheard-of occurrence the neighborhood. 
The mothers had bear not only the grief 
separation, but also the constant fear that their 
babies would returned them blind; and their 
gratitude the hospital when the babies returned 
cured and with normal vision was pathetic. But 
not all the mothers were thus fortunate the sad- 
dest feature this study the reiteration the 
mothers whose babies had been sent too late 
the hospital and were returned them blind 
disabled, did not know, and the doctor did not 
tell me.” 


those babies discharged during the difficult 
summer months who showed the effects varied 
adventures feeding, some were referred the 
Floating Hospital, some the special milk sta- 
tions, and, when there was possibility lack 
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care home for those who went out blind, they 
were sent the Nursery for Blind Babies, the 
parents consented. the case the Lithuanian 
child,* fourteen visits were made the home be- 
fore the baby was finally referred the State 
Commission for the Blind blind baby. The 
parents refused let the child the Nursery, 
but they worked untiringly keep her well, and 
succeeded. 


Many writers the subject ophthalmia neona- 
torum have suggested that the mothers the 
babies should taken into the hospitals also. 
With this mind, every instance the mother 
was asked whether, given the opportunity, she 
would have accompanied the child the hospital. 
For some, course, this would have been out 
the question, owing the distance the home 
and the fact that the child removed when only 
few days old. The majority those for whom 
would have been possible said they could not 
have gone because the other children. few 
objected general principles entering hos- 
who would have been glad ac- 
company their babies were comparatively few. 


SIGNIFICANT FACTS 
BROUGHT OUT STUDY THE 116 CASES 


Reports cases ophthalmia neonatorum 
local boards health, required law, have 
increased number Boston; but other cities, 


*See No. Blind Babies. 


a 
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far was possible look the matter up, 
there has been appreciable increase over the 
previous year. 


Very few babies were received the Infirmary 
from the various lying-in hospitals, where the cause 
infection must frequently exist the patients. 
This probably accounted for the practically 
general use prophylactics these hospitals. 


The mortality among these babies abnor- 
mally high,— more than twice the percentage 
infant mortality the State. This would appear 


still further argument for the use prophy- 


proportionate idea can gained from this 
study the results ophthalmia neonatorum 
the State, for only five babies were sent the 
Infirmary from the large manufacturing cities 
Massachusetts, and undoubtedly these five not 
represent the total number cases infantile 


ophthalmia occurring those cities within that 
time. 


The study cannot give correct idea the 
midwife’s share the responsibility, since most 
the babies came from Greater Boston from 
the smaller Massachusetts towns where the mid- 
wife finds little do; and the two cases the 
116 which the midwife occurs, she was only 
called because the physician who had been 
employed could not reached the time. 


The statistics nationality these babies 
not bear out the general belief that the disease 
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occurs largely among the non-English speaking 
people, nor confirm the general impression that 
the disease found the homes the poorest. 


practically every instance the cause the 
child’s disablement failure the part the phy- 
recognize and give warning the seri- 
ous nature the disease. disease has been 
recognized, the correct medicines have been pre- 
scribed, but the doctors have failed take into 
account the necessity skillful nurses carry 
out instructions. 


seems but just, also, the case so-called 
secondary infections, hold the attending physi- 
cian responsible the cause infection was pres- 
ent and has not properly warned the mother 
and attendants the danger the child’s eyes. 


sum up, then, babies Massachusetts, even 
with the best intentions the part all con- 
cerned their care, are still becoming blind and 
disabled result ophthalmia neonatorum. 
The general practitioner has yet much learn 
the disease, and the parents nothing it. 
Upon these two practitioners and 
the parents baby must depend for the gift 
sight, and the campaign education must 
carried include the two. 


far this study shows, only babies the 
made blind within the year are alive to-day (three 
this State); but the fact that babies were 
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made blind should not lost sight of. Dead 
blind babies tell tales and make impres- 
sion the public; but closing the case against 
infant ophthalmia, these dead babies, well 
their perhaps less fortunate fellow-victims who 
live grope their way through life, should appear 
evidence. Those made blind from this cause 
who live testify against the conditions that al- 
lowed them become blind, and for whom the 
State has provide special and expensive educa- 
tion, not begin tell the whole story oph- 
thalmia neonatorum; nor the totally blind babies 
complete the records this disease there are also 
those who have been made blind one eye, thus 
handicapped sight and appearance, whose chance 
going through life successfully hardly more 
than half that the person with normal 
Still others are disfigured scars the eyes, 
and disabled defective vision. When one con- 
siders that the question ophthalmia neonatorum 
longer admits that the cases that 
not respond proper treatment are rare 
left out the reckoning,— the number 
blind and disabled from this cause single year 
appalling. And the pity that the burden 
put upon helpless baby, this thing need 
not be! 
CATHERINE BRANNICK, 
Service Worker. 


MOVEMENT FOR THE 
PREVENTION BLINDNESS 


Object: study the direct causes preventable 
with medical, charitable and health authorities, such 
measures may seem desirable, and influence pub- 
lic opinion the end that future person shall 
needlessly added the blind population this 
State. 


PROMOTED THE 


MASSACHUSETTS COMMISSION FOR THE BLIND. 


ALLEN, Director the Perkins Institution 
and Massachusetts School for the Blind. 


CONFERENCE WITH THE FOLLOWING 
PERSONS: 


Mr. Director School for Social 
Workers, Boston. 

Dr. Superintendent Massachusetts Charitable 
Eye and Ear Infirmary. 

Miss Frances Massachusetts State Board 
Charity. 

Boston Lying-in Hospital; Assistant Obstetrics, Har- 
vard Medical School. 

Dr. Ophthalmic Surgeon, Carney Hos- 
pital. 

Dr. SAMUEL Chairman Board Health, Boston. 

Dr. Easton, Assistant Ophthalmic Surgeon, 
Massachusetts Charitable Eye and Ear Infirmary. 


Dr. THEODORE GLOCKER, Director Research, School 
for Social Workers. 

Mr. Henry GREENE, Field Agent Movement for 
Prevention Blindness. 

Mr. Secretary Massachusetts Civic 
League. 

Mrs. Mary Treasurer Massachusetts 
Association for Promoting the Interests the Blind. 

Mrs. Director Boston Nursery 
for Blind Babies; President Blind Babies’ Aid Society. 

Mr. General Agent Boston Provident 
Association. 

Mr. LEHMAN President Federation Jewish Char- 
ities, Boston. 

Dr. CHARLES President Associated Charities 
President Massachusetts Infant Asylum. 

Dr. Anna RICHARDSON, Visiting Surgeon Vincent Me- 
morial Hospital. 

Dr. Mark Secretary State Board Health 
Massachusetts. 

Dr. Department Preventive Medi- 
cine, Harvard Medical School. 

Dr. SCANNELL, Member Boston School Com- 
mittee. 

Dr. SUTHERLAND, Dean Boston University School 
Medicine. 

Mr. President Particular Council, Society 
St. Vincent Paul, Boston. 

Dr. Chairman Committee appointed 
the Massachusetts Medical Society “To consider 
what measures should taken the Society pre- 
vent the occurrence and secure the prompt and effective 
treatment Ophthalmia 

Dr. Henry Chairman State Board Health 
Massachusetts. 

Mr. WESSLING, President Catholic Federation the 
Archdiocese Boston. 

Massachusetts Institute Technology. 


THE MASSACHUSETTS CHARITABLE 
EYE AND 
233 CHARLES STREET, CORNER 
FRUIT STREET, BOSTON 


The Massachusetts Charitable Eye and Ear In- 
firmary was incorporated 1827 for the purpose 
gratuitously treating diseases the eye and 
ear. the second oldest hospital New 
England. the fourth oldest special hospital 
its kind the world. present, with its 
capacity 210 beds for ward patients, its out- 
patient clinic, its special building for the treatment 
contagious ophthalmia, and its Pathological 
Building and Nurses’ Home, the largest hos- 
pital for the treatment diseases the eye and 
ear the world. 


During the year the total number patients ad- 
mitted the wards was 3,115. The total attend- 
ance the Out-patient Department was 67,054, 


which 28,503 were new patients.—[From the Report 
the Infirmary for the year 1909.] 


THE OUT-PATIENT DEPARTMENT 
AND DISPENSARY OPEN DAILY, 
EXCEPT SUNDAYS AND LEGAL 
HOLIDAYS, FROM 10.30 A.M. 
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CONSTITUTION, BY-LAWS AND RULES 


Charter Members 
1908 


The following list the schools which compose the National Athletic Asso- 
ciation the Schools for the Blind and are Charter Members the Association. 


SCHOOLS LOCATION DIRECTOR ATHLETICS 
Pennsylvania Overbrook Physical Norman McDonald 


SINCE 1908 THE FOLLOWING SCHOOLS HAVE JOINED THE ASSOCIATION 


South Carolina Cedar Springs Superintendent Walker 
New Mexico Alamogordo Physical Director Cox 


and Officers 
1910 
President, Pratt Pennsylvania Institution for the Blind, Pittsburgh 


Secretary, Gregory Kentucky Institution for the Blind, Louisville 
Treasurer, Norman Pennsylvania Institution for Blind, Overbrook 


CONSTITUTION 


ARTICLE 


NAME.—This organization shall known 
the NATIONAL ATHLETIC ASSOCIATION 
SCHOOLS FOR THE 


ARTICLE II. 


Association organized for 
the purpose creating and maintaining 
school spirit schools for the blind, bringing 
them into closer touch with one another, arous- 
ing the spirit true sportsmanship, and en- 
couraging the physical development the pu- 
pils them, 


ARTICLE 


CONDITIONS 
engaged the education the sightless eli- 
gible for membership this Association. 

Membership may obtained applying 
the President the Association. The Commit- 
tee shall have power consider, and accept 
reject, any applicant. registration fee one 
dollar must accompany each application for 
membership this Association; the Treasurer 
will refund the money the application re- 


ARTICLE IV. 


OBLIGATIONS.—The act member- 
ship this Association shall bind each mem- 
ber thereof abide its Constitution, By- 
Laws and Rules, and accept all decisions 
the Executive Committee. 


ARTICLE 


SUSPENSION.—The Committee shall have the 
power suspend any member for failing 
abide the above obligations. 


ARTICLE VI. 


GOVERNMENT.—The government this 
sociation shall vested Executive Com- 
mittee three, elected annually ballot, each 
the schools composing the Association hav- 
ing the right cast one ballot for each va- 
which exists the time the election 
the first election held November the 
first, 1908. 


ARTICLE VII. 


COMMITTEE.—One 
member the Executive Committee 
elected annually, hold office for three years. 
newly elected member shall take the office 
left vacant the retiring member. 


*Note—The Committee will notify the applicant of 
its decision at the earliest possible date. 


AND RULES 


ARTICLE VIII. 


OFFICERS THE ASSOCIATION.—The officers 
this Association shall President, Sec- 
retary, and Treasurer, who shall also act 
the Committee.** 


ARTICLE IX. 


AND POWERS THE EXECUTIVE 
CoMMITYEE.—The Executive 
have the power prescribe and 
and Rules for the government the 
Association, not inconsistent with nor beyond 
the scope the provisions this Constitution. 
The Committee shall have the power reject 
any entries for competition any National 
fill vacancies the Executive Com- 
mittee occurring from any cause; collect the 
dues and funds the Association and ex- 
pend the same; and establish and define 
rules for the government sports un- 
der the jurisdiction the Association. 


ARTICLE 


PENALTIES.—The Committee shall have the 
power impose and enforce penalties for any 
violation the Constitution, By-Laws Rules 
this Association. 


ARTICLE XI. 


CONTESTANTS.—Only bona fide stu- 
dents, who are pursuing course lit- 
erary work, are eligible participate con- 
test sanctioned this Association. 


ARTIOLE 


INELIGIBLE pupil shall 
eligible compete any contest, sanctioned 
this Association, who not amateur, ac- 
cording the ruling the American Amateur 
Union. Neither shall pupil eligi- 
ble compete any contest, sanctioned 
this Association, who has been expelled from 
any school who left account 
misdemeanor, unless reinstated the Execu- 
tive Committee.*** 

Post-graduate students and regular salaried 
employees are ineligible. 

Any pupil twenty-four years age over 
ineligible compete any contest 
tioned this Association. 


**Note—The following are the original officers of 
the Association as appointed by the Executive Com- 
mittee: President, Fred C. Pixley (term of office, 
three years); Secretary, John D. Gregory (term of 
office, one year); Treasurer, Clarence E. Van Dewalker 
(term of office, two years). 

***Note—The Executive Committee requests the 
prompt protest of any ineligible pupil, that the case 
may be investigated and said pupil prohibited from 
the competition. 


ARTICLE 


ENTRIES.—Each school which member 
the Association shall submit list its con- 
testants least one week before the date set 
for contest. 


ARTICLE XIV. 


pay the annual dues 
before April the any year, shall op- 
erate forfeit the right participate any 
contest that year; and any school thus de- 
payment dues shall suspended 
until the Committee shall see fit reinstate it. 


ARTICLE 


MEETINGS THE COMMITTEE.—The Presi- 
dent shall have the power call meetings 
the Committee and name the place, date and 
time such meetings. 

the interval between meetings the Com- 
mittee, business shall conducted corre- 
spondence telegram. 


ARTICLE XVI. 


AMENDMENTS.—The Executive Committee 
shall have the power amend this Constitu- 
tion only the consent said 
Secretary shall notify mem- 
bers this Association any amendment 
this Constitution. 


BY-LAWS 


ARTICLE 


DUTIES THE PRESIDENT.—The President 
shall preside all meetings the Executive 
Committee; shall have entire charge the 
Girls’ Contest, receiving and sending all records 
and attending all correspondence pertaining 
said contest; and shall perform such other 
duties pertain the office President. 


ARTICLE II. 


shall keep the records the Association and 
the Executive Committee and attend all cor- 
respondence not otherwise provided for this 
Constitution; shall have entire charge the 
Boys’ Contest, receiving and sending all records 
and attending al] correspondence pertaining 
said contest; and shall perform such other 
duties may prescribed the 
tion, By-Laws and Rules this 


ARTICLE III. 


DUTIES THE TREASURER.—The Treasurer 
shall receive all moneys and pay all bills ap- 
charge the Mid-winter Indoor 
ceiving and sending all records and attending 
test; and submit the financial report 
the Association each school thirty 
days before the annual election Executive 
Committee or Officers. 


ARTICLE IV. 


for members the Execu- 
tive Committee shall mail official 
ballots sent out the Secretary least thirty 
days before the election 

The ballots must returned immediately 
the after the decision 
shall the result 
the 


ARTICLE 


held annually February 22nd 


ington’s Birthday), February 21st when 
said date Sunday. 

Girls’ Contest shall held annually upon 
the second Saturday May.**** 

Boys’ Contest shall held annually upon 
the third Saturday May.**** 

The contests shall include such events 


shall determined the Executive Committee. 
case bad weather the contest shall 
held the next fair school day. 


ARTICLE VI. 


OFFICIALS officials for 
the Contst shall the Superintendent, Presi- 
dent Principal the school and three wholly 
disinterested persons, who are entirely compe- 
tent and familiar with the use the stop- 
watch. 

All timing and measuring shall done 
the three disinterested officials. The time 
any event must taken three regulation 
stop-watches. Time taken one 
watches will not considered. all 
three watches disagree, the time the middle 
watch shall taken. case two agree and 
one disagrees, the time the agreeing watches 
shall taken. for any reason, only two 
the three watches record the time and they fail 
agree, the slower the two times shall 

The Judges shall see that the events are 
ried out strictly accordance with the rules 
and shall designate the bottom the ree- 
ord sheet. All Judges shall required fa- 
miliarize themselves with the rules governing 
the contest before the contest. 


ARTICLE VII. 


Recorp records sub- 
mitted official record sheets properly signed, 
will considered the Committee. 

The record sheet, furnished the 
tive shall filled out and mailed 


****The Committee regrets that 


dates cof these contests for so 
This was due to the early 
schools. 


it had to fix the 
early the season. 
Closing of some of the 


immediately after the contest the member 
the Committee who shall have that contest 
charge. 

Failure mail record sheet within twenty- 
four hours after the contest renders the records 
the delinquent school void. Such records 
shall not considered the Committee. 


ARTICLE VIII. 


are count five, three and 
one for the first, second and third 
spectively. 


ARTICLE IX. 


suitable trophy shall 
for each contest the school scoring the high- 
number points. 

Trophies shall also given for each contest 
the school scoring the second 
largest number points. 


ARTICLE 


case two contestants tieing for 
first place event any contest, the tieing 
contestants shall each credited with four 
points; the contestant who would 
wise been second shall considered third, scor- 
ing one point. 

case two contestants tieing for second 
place the contestants shall each score two 
points; the next contestant rank being con- 
sidered fourth. case the two contestants 
tieing for third place each contestant shall 
score one-half point. 


three more contestants tie for 
place, the total number points for that event 
shall divided equally among them. 
number points 9). three more contest- 
ants tie for second place the total number 
points for second and third places shall di- 
vided equally between the tieing contestants. 

three more contestants tie 
place the point for third place shall divided 
equally between the tieing contestants. 


RULE 


The Championship Events shall be: 
Senior Pound Shot Put. 
Standing Broad Jump. 
Standing High Jump. 
Three Standing Jumps. 
Running Broad Jump. 
Fifty Yard Dash. 
Seventy-five Yard Dash. 
Intermediate Fifty Yard Dash. 
Kight Pound Shot Put. 
Running Broad Jump. 
Fifty Yard Three Legged Race. 
Yard Sack Race. 


Junior 


RULE 


sphere weighing not less than pounds. 


metal 


EVENTS AND RULES FOR BOYS’ CHAMPIONSHIP 


ARTICLE XI. 


colors the Association shall 
old gold and navy blue. 


ARTICLE 


TIEING ties that may 
any school shall worked off before 
records are submitted the Executive Com- 


mittee. 
ARTICLE 


the each contestant shall have one 
and only one trial. 


ARTICLE XIV. 


ANNUAL annual 


each 
school shall four dollars. 


dues 


ARTICLE XV. 
member the Association 
shall entitled three copies the 
tution, By-Laws and Rules” the Association. 
copies may obtained from the Secre- 
tary ten cents each. 


ARTICLE XVI. 
AMENDMENTS.—These 
amended the unanimous consent the Ex- 
ecutive Committee. 
(Signed) 
PRATT, Pres. 
Joun 
NORMAN MCDONALD, ‘Treas. 


Note—Telegrams—The Committee will at the re- 
quest and expense of the school, telegraph the result 
of « contest to any school, giving the record of the 
three schools leading; and should the school, which 
is being notified stand lower than third place, the po- 
sition followed by the number of points scored will be 
given. 

Such a telegram would be similar to the following: 

Ohio State School for the Blind, 
Columbus, Ohio. 
Illinois thirty-two, New 


York twenty- 


one, Pittsburg eight, Ohio fifth, four. 
Executive Committee. 


The shot shall with one hand, and 
making the attempt shall above and 
not behind the shoulder. 

All “puts” shall made from circle seven 
feet diameter. 

the middle the circumference the 
front half shall placed four 
feet long, and firmly fastened the ground. 
making his “puts” the feet the competitor 
may rest against, and not top this board. 

fair “put” shall one which part 
the person the competitor 
top the “stop-board,” the 


ground outside the circle, and the competitor 
leaves the circle its rear half, which shall 
the half opposite the 
shall foul any part the person 
the competitor touches the ground outside 
the front half the circle before the “put” 


| 


The measurement each “put” 
from the nearest mark made the fall the 
shot the circumference the circle line 
from the mark made the shot the center 
the 

Foul “puts” and letting the shot mak- 
ing attempt shall counted trial ‘‘puts” 
without result. 

board similar the one front may 
used the back the circle. 

Each competitor shall have three trials and 
the three best shall have three more. The 
event shall decided the best all trial 
puts the competitors. 


RULE III. 


STANDING joist five inches 
wide shall sunk flush with the ground. The 
outer edge this joist shall called “scratch 
line,” and the measurement all jumps 
made from it, right angles the near- 
est break the ground made any part 
the person the competitor. The measure- 
ments shall read the joist. front 
the scratch line the ground shall removed 
depth three and width twelve inches 
outward, and the toes the competitor may 
extend over the scratch line, provided does 
not break ground front the scratch line 
making the jump. competitor shall 
have three trials and the three best shall have 
three more. The event shall decided the 
best all trial jumps the competitors. The 
landing pit shall not lower than the top 
joist and weights shall used making 
the jump. 

The feet the competitor may placed 
any position but shall leave the ground only 
once making attempt jump. When the 
feet are lifted from the ground twice, two 
springs are made making the attempt, 
shall count trial jump without result. 
competitor may rock forward lifting 
the heels and toes alternately from the ground, 
but may not lift either foot clear the ground, 
slide along the ground any direction. 

foul jump shall one where the compet- 
itor, jumping off the “scratch line,’ makes 
mark the ground immediately front 
it, and shall count trial without result. 


RULE IV. 


petitor may placed any position but shall 
the ground only once making 
tempt jump. When the feet are lifted from 
the ground twice, two springs are made 
making the attempt, shall count trial 
jump without result. competitor may rock 
forward and back, lifting heels and toes alter- 
nately from the ground, but may not lift either 
clear from the ground slide along the 
ground any direction. 

Each competitor shall allowed three trial 
jumps each height, and the third trial 
fail, shall declared out the 
competition. each successive height each 
competitor shall take one trial his proper 
turn; then those failing, any, shall have 
their second trial jump like order, 
which those having failed twice shall make 
their third trial jump. The jump shall made 
over bar resting pins projecting not 
more than three inches from the uprights and 


right angles them, and when this bar 
removed from its place attempted jump, 
shall counted trial jump. compet- 
itor may decline jump any height his 
turn, and doing forfeits his right again 
jump the height declined. 

The height jumped shall measured the 
with tape from the top the bar 


the ground. 
STANDING feet the 


competitor shall leave the ground only once 
making attempt for each the three jumps 
and stoppage between jumps shall al- 
lowed. jumps must level place 
and pit shall not lower than the 
top joist. landing from the first two 
jumps, the heels must together. com- 
petitor shall have three jumps, and 
three, three more. The event shall decided 
the best all trial jumps the competi- 
tors. all other respects the rules governing 
the standing broad jump shall govern the three 
standing broad jumps. 


RULE VI. 


the running broad jump shall allowed run 
jump when ready. The approach the 
landing pit must level and landing pit shall 
not lower than the top joist. dis- 
tance shall measured from the front toe mark 
the take-off the nearest break 
ground made any part the person the 
competitor. competitor shall have three 
jumps and the three best shall have three more. 
shall decided the best all trial 
jumps. 


RULE VII. 


and the contestant may may not guided 
wires used some schools. 

runner the word “ready” shall as- 
sume position for starting and shall start 
the crack pistol the hands the starter. 

Starting before the pistol discharged shall 
considered false start and account 
shall kept record made from such 
start. 

the second false start the competitor shall 
penalized one yard and the third false 
start shall disqualified. The course shall 
measured the judges before the events are 
run 

The finish the course shall represented 
line between two finishing posts, drawn 
across right angles the sides the 
and four feet above such line placed 
tape attached either end the finishing posts. 
finish shall counted when any part the 
winner’s body, except his hands arms, shall 
reach the finish line. The order finishing for 
second and third places shall decided 
same manner, 


RULE 


rning the fifty yard dash shall also govern the 
yards dash. 


de 


RULE IX. 


shall age limit sixteen years for this 
event. The same rules governing the Senior 
dashes shall govern this event. 


RULE 


metal sphere weighing not less than eight 
‘There shall age limit sixteen 
years for this event. shall governed 
the rules the twelve pound shot put. 


RULE XI. 


JUMP—INTERMEDIATES.— 
There shall age limit sixteen years for 
this event and shall governed the same 
rules govern the Senior running broad jump. 


RULE 


YArp Turee left 
leg one contestant shall fastened tightly 
the right leg the other above the knees 
and the ankles. rules governing the 
start and finish the dashes shall govern this 
event. Should either strap become loosened 
any time during the race before the finish 
reached, shall counted trial without 


result. such trials shall disqualify. 
Strips bed ticking two inches wide shall 
used tying cords. There shall age 
limit years and months. Contestants 
shall have three and only three trials. 


RULE 


the sack race shall thirty inches wide and 
thirty-six inches long.* 

The sacks tied fastened the 
any manner, but shall held with the 
land. 

The sack must kept above the knees 
the contestant all times and must not al- 
lowed slip below the knees for instant. 

The contestant may get his feet after 
fall and continue the race, provided has not 
broken the above rule.* 

Should sack torn become torn any 
way during the race, shall count trial 
without result. Three such trials shall 
ify. Contestants shall have three and only 
three trials. 

The rule governing the start and finish this 
event shall the same for the dashes. There 
shall age limit years and months 
this event. 


*Note—The Committee suggests that the sacks be 
made of bed ticking. 


EVENTS AND RULES FOR THE GIRLS’ CHAMPIONSHIP CONTESTS 


RULE 

The championship events shall be: 
Standing Broad Jump. 
Standing High Jump. 

Yard Dash. 
Yard Dash. 
200 Yard Relay Race. 
Baseball Throw. 
Junior Yard Three Legged Race. 
Yard Sack Race. 
Yard Egg Race. 


RULE 


The rules covering the jumps, the the 
three legged race, the sack race the Boys’ 
Contest apply also the same events for the 


girls. 
RULE 


baseball used shall 
the Spaulding’s “Official National League, 
Jr., No. and may thrown any man- 
ner from seven foot circle. Each contestant 
shall have three trials and the best three, three 
more. The events shall decided the best 
all trial throws. The baseball 
thrown against across the wind. all 
other respects, the rules governing the shot put 
shall govern this event. 


RULE IV. 


ordinary tablespoon. contestant shall not 
allowed touch the egg with either hand 
during the race, but must carry the egg the 
spoon, holding the spoon the handle. The 
hand must not extend nearer the the 
spoon than the middle the handle. The 
contestant may pick the egg dropped, pro- 
viding doing she does not touch with 
either hand. All rules applying the fifty 
yard dash shall apply event. con- 
testant shall have three and only three trials. 


RULE 


200 Yarp relay team shall 
consist four contestants, each contestant run- 
ning fifty yards. The first runner shall touch 
the second runner the finish the fifty 
yards. The second runner shall return the 
starting point first runner, touching the third 
contestant, who turn touches the fourth con- 
testant, who finishes the race crossing the 
original starting line. rules the 
for relay races shall strictly observed 
this event. 


MID-WINTER 


RULE 
Events shall be: 
High Kick. 
Fence Vaulting. 
Chinning. 
Kighteen Foot Rope Climb. 
Standing Hop, Step and Jump. 
Arch Ball. 
Intermediate Three Standing Jumps. 


Junior Standing Broad Jump. 
Walking Hands. 


RULE 


kick shall made from 
standing start and shall free style, that is, 
the contestant may use either the following 
styles: kick, hitch and kick jump and 
kick. The pad shall not exceed ten inches 


diameter and shall suspended cord and 
shall least four feet from the wall. The 
toe the contestant must strike the pad with 
sufficient cause the pad sway. After 
making attempt kick, part the con- 
testant’s body except his feet shall touch the 
mat floor. contestant shall have three 
trials and only three each height. The height 
shall measured with tape every time the 
pad raised. 
RULE III. 

tinuous one, over adjustable horizontal bar. 
From the under side the bar shall sus- 
pended fence wood canvas which shall 
reach the floor and held firmly place. 
making the vault, part the 
body except his hands shall touch the bar 
fence under the bar. Rule applying move- 
ment feet high jump shall also apply 
this event. Each contestant shall have three 
and only three trials each height. 


RULE IV. 


contestant shall swing from 
horizontal bar such height will put 
his feet well off the floor. shall pull 
until his chin above the bar and shall lower 
himself length after each “pull-up.” 
The “pull-ups” shall continuous. 

RULE 

shall feet, the distance from floor pan 
beam, and shall slack. Each contestant 
shall sit the floor with legs extended 
front and ‘shall not touch the floor with any 
part his person after the start. climb 
shall over hand and the contestant’s legs 
shall not any way grasp the rope. pan 
beam must touched with the hand with 
sufficient force cause sound. The timing 
this event must done sound and the tim- 
ers shall have their backs the 


VI. 


STANDING JumMp.—The con- 
testants shall stand the serateh line. When 
the take-off board used, contestant’s toes 
may extend over the scratch line 
does not touch the mat floor making the 
hop. When take-off board not used, con- 
testant’s toes must not extend over line. 
The contestant shall stand one foot, shall 
hop, alighting the same foot and shall fol- 
low the hop with step and jump. Each con- 
testant shall have three trials and the three 
best shall have three more. The event shall 
decided the best all trial all 
other respects, the rules governing the three 
standing jumps shall govern this event. 
take-off board used, must not higher 
than the mat. 

RULE VII. 

sist ten members. The shall 
stand single file length apart. 
Number one shall stand erect and shall hold 
the ball level with his shoulders. given 
signal (contestant head col- 
umn) shall pass football (Spaulding’s Rugby 
No. between his legs number two, who 
turn shall pass forward over the head 
number one him. Number one shall again 


pass the ball back between his legs number 
two, who turn shall pass back between his 
legs number three. Number three shall pass 
forward over the head number two 
him. Number two shall again pass the ball 
back between his legs number three, who 
shall pass between his legs number four— 
and until the ball has reached number 
ten after being twice passed between the legs 
number nine. The column shall then reverse, 
number ten becoming number one. The passing 
shall continued until the ball has made four 
complete trips the column. The last boy 
receive it, who shall the original number 
one, shall place the floor his feet, the 
time being taken from the signal put the 
ball motion until placed the floor num- 
ber one. the ball fumbled, shall 
started over again number one. Such fum- 
ble shall counted trial, team being en- 
titled three trials. 


RULE VIII. 


age limit years and months this 
event. The contestant’s toes may extend over 
the line when ‘take-off board used, 
provided does not touch the mat floor 
making the jump. take-off board not used, 
his toes shall not extend over 
line. take-off board must 
not higher than the mat. 
testant shall have three trials and 
three, three more. event shall decided 
the best all trial jumps. all other re- 
spects the rules governing this event shall 
the same those for this event other con- 


tests. 
RULE IX. 


lines shall drawn, one each end the 
gymnasium, one which shall the starting 
line. The contestant shall stand 
with his toes the scratch line, get his hand 
stand and walk. The distance walked, less 
than the distance between these two lines, shall 
the shortest distance from scratch line 
point place contestant’s nearest hand 
when allowed his foot feet touch the 
floor. can walk farther than the distance 
between these two lines, shall walk down 
one side and cross the second line, shall turn 
the line and walk towards the 
starting line, and on. The distance walked 
then shall the shortest distance from the 
starting point the place crossing the 
ond line, plus distance along said second line, 
point re-crossing said second line, plus 
shortest distance walked from point re-cross- 
ing point place contestant’s nearest 
hand when allowed his foot feet touch 
the Each contestant shall three 
and only three trials. There shall age 
limit years this event. 


RULE 


THREE STANDING shall 
age limit years this event. The same 
rule regarding the position the feet 
line, Rule shall govern this 
event. all other respects the same rule 
apply this event for the outdoor events. 
Each contestant shall have three trials and the 
best three, three more. The event shall de- 
cided the best all trial jumps. 
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